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HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL,’ 


FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM. 


BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 
X.—The War in Judea and Destruction of Jerusalem. 


E ARE ABOUT to view the final act of the terrible drama. 
Our inclinations would bid us turn away in mournful silence 
and close our eyes to the frightful things we shall behold ; perhaps 
more shocking things have never happened on earth than in this last 
desperate life and death struggle of the people of Israel. But the 
duty of the historian compels us to look matters in the face, and, 
what is still sadder, it compels the spectator to act as judge. Even 
though our hearts should break over all this misery and suffering, 
there is no atoning feature: the genuine tragic sympathy is want- 
ing. We behold only a mad riot of all the passions, which blindly 
assail one another; the most shocking deeds were committed by 
Jews against Jews, and the most victims fell not by the sword of 
the Romans, but by that of the infatuated nation itself. The most 
frightful terrors of the Thirty Years’ War combined with the most 
frightful terrors of the French Revolution will come before our re- 
luctant gaze. It seems as though all the fiends of hell were re- 
leased in order to destroy the people to whom God had spoken 
aforetime often and in many different ways through his prophets. 
Scarcely on another occasion in history has the spectator the same 
feeling of irredeemable ruin, of inevitable destruction, as in the 
case of the fall of Jerusalem in the year 70 A. D. 


1Translated from the manuscript of Prof, C, H. Cornill, by W. H. Carruth of the University 
of Kansas. 
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Eleazar, the son of the high priest Ananias, first becomes the 
leader of the war party. The stronghold Masada, built by Herod, 
was taken by a sudden assault, and in Jerusalem all preparations 
were made for the impending war. But there was still a strong 
peace party who foresaw certain ruin in a conflict with Rome, and 
even yet wanted peace at any price. They applied for assistance 
to King Agrippa, who actually sent them three thousand soldiers, 
The war party had their headquarters in the temple, which by its 
position is an almost impregnable fortress ; the peace party in the 
citadel. Blood flowed daily, and civil war was raging in the streets 
of Jerusalem when the war party received reinforcements. Mena- 
hem, a grandson of the old rebel and Roman-hater, Judas the Gal- 
ilean, broke open the arsenals of Masada and armed a large force 
of Sicarii, with whom he marched to Jerusalem. At this the peace 
party saw the impossibility of further opposition ; the troops of 
Agrippa were allowed to depart, but the Roman cohort was ex- 
pressly refused permission to do so. They took refuge in a partic- 
ularly strong tower, while the leaders of the peace party concealed 
themselves. At their head stood the high priest Ananias; he was 
murdered, together with his brother, and the torch applied to his 
palace as well as to that of Agrippa and Berenice and the portion 
of the citadel already taken, in which were all the archives, includ- 
ing the tax accounts and the records of loans. This was on the 6th 
of September, 66A. D. But scarcely had the war party obtained the 
upper hand in Jerusalem when Eleazar and Menahem began to 
make war on each other. The men of Jerusalem did not propose to 
accept commands from the foreign adventurer; Menahem and his 
troop were attacked in the temple and overpowered, he himself 
executed under torture and his troops massacred. Finally the Ro- 
man cohort also had to surrender. They were promised free re- 
treat on the delivery of their arms; but scarcely had they actually 
laid them down when the Jews fell upon the defenceless men and 
butchered them to the last one. Only the tribune, Metilius, was 
so contemptible as to purchase his life by submitting to circum- 
cision. Josephus calls especial attention to the fact that this in- 
credible infamy was perpetrated on a Sabbath. 

The fortresses of Cyprus and Macherus also fell into the 
hands of the Jews, so that very soon there was not a Roman left in 
the country. 

Now the war extended into all quarters and assumed alto- 
gether the nature of a race-conflict: where the Jews were in the 
majority they massacred the heathen, and where the heathen were 
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in the majority the Jews met a like fate. Thus in Cesarea alone 
more than twenty thousand Jews were slaughtered in one hour, in 
Damascus ten thousand, and in this connexion Josephus makes the 
characteristic observation that the heathen in Damascus must needs 
have kept this plan a close secret from their women, since the 
women were almost without exception proselytes. 

At last the Syrian legate, Cestius Gallus, approached the 
scene, and marched directly upon Jerusalem ; at Gibeon there was 
a battle in which the Jews fought heroically but could not prevent 
Gallus from marching to Jerusalem, taking and setting fire to a 
part of the city. Now the peace party, which still had numerous 
and influential secret adherents, wanted to surrender the city to the 
Romans; but this plan was betrayed, and all who had embraced it 
or even known of it were thrown over the temple walls before the 
very eyes of the Romans. Cestius perceived that he could accom- 
plish nothing with his troops against the city and its desperate de- 
fenders, and accordingly withdrew. But on the retreat he was sur- 
rounded in the gorge of Beth-horon, and suffered a disastrous 
defeat. Only by sacrificing a small force did he succeed in saving 
at least the remainder of his troops, but the rest of the retreat was 
a wild flight: nearly all the arms and all of the engines of war be- 
longing to the Romans fell into the hands of the Jews. The battle 
at Beth-horon was on the 8th of November, and the continuation 
of the war was prevented by the approach of winter. 

After these occurrences of course all hope of a peaceful settle- 
ment was gone. Those who still did not wish war left Jerusalem, 
while in the city preparations were made with all energy for the 
impending crisis. The first requisite was seen to be the organisa- 
tion of the opposition ; accordingly commanders were appointed 
who were to draft and drill men in all the provinces, and in short 
make all ready for war with Rome. 

It is a characteristic fact that those selected were without ex- 
ception members of the nobility eligible to the high-priesthood : 
the historian Josephus was one of them. Thus far the movement 
has, in accordance with the inherent nature of the Jewish people, 
an aristocratic character ; in Jerusalem the high priest Ananos and 
a certain Joseph, son of Gorion, are at the head of the whole. It 
is a tragi-comic thought to imagine these men who had never in 
their lives had a sword in their hands, and had done nothing but 
study the Thora, now suddenly transformed into generals and drill- 
masters with the task of creating an army equal to a contest with 
the Romans. Moreover a part of them had only half a heart in the 
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matter, and very likely had themselves no real confidence in their 
success. 

Young Josephus, to whom the most difficult territory, Gali- 
lee, was assigned, was confronted at the very start with fierce 
opposition on the part of a popular hero, John of Gish-chala, 
who had taken part in the battle against Cestus at Beth-horon. He 
stirred up the people against the traitor and friend of the Romans, 
and would have killed him if Josephus had not managed to reach a 
boat at the right moment. In other places there were probably 
similar results, for people could not long fail to recognise that the 
whole affair was in the most incompetent hands conceivable, so 
patent was the incompetence. 

The Romans proceeded very differently. The command was 
conferred upon the best general of his time, Vespasian, a veteran 
warrior and victor, and sixty thousand of the best Roman troops 
put at his disposal. Hostilities were begun by the Jews in the year 
67 A. D. There was but a weak Roman garrison in Askalon. The 
Jews attacked the city twice, but were repelled with a total loss of 
eighteen thousand men. 

At this point Vespasian appeared upon the scene of war. He 
clearly pursued the policy of localising the war in Jerusalem, first 
subjecting the country and then with his whole force crushing the 
city. To begin with he marched into Galilee, where Josephus was 
in command. The important border fortress, Sepphoris, surren- 
dered to the Romans without drawing a sword. Josephus ap- 
proached with his forces, but at the first sight of the Romans they 
dispersed without ever venturing a battle. 

Now there remained in the province only a series of fortified 
cities and points to be taken. Josephus himself had withdrawn 
into the fortress of Josapata, the defence of which he narrates with 
complacent diffuseness ; and in fact Vespasian required forty-seven 
days for its reduction, while more than forty thousand men lost 
their lives in the siege. Josephus managed to make his peace with 
the Romans, and was honorably received and well treated by Ves- 
pasian, whose future elevation to the office of emperor he claims 
to have foretold. At the same time the fortress of Japha fell, 
and fifteen thousand men lost their lives there. Some troops of 
fugitives had established themselves in the maritime city of Joppa, 
—they too perished miserably. Tiberias, in which the peace party 
was strong, surrendered to the Romans and was therefore spared. 

The real home of the rebellion in Galilee was the city of Tari- 
chza, on the Sea of Genezareth ; against it was sent Titus, the son 
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of Vespasian, who took it by a bold assault, by plunging into the 
lake with his cavalry and storming the city from the wholly unpro- 
tected water side. Vespasian now executed stern judgment. In 
the assault six thousand and five hundred people had perished ; 
the old men and invalids who no longer had a value as human 
property he slew; from the remainder he picked out six thousand 
of the strogest and sent them to Nero at Corinth, where the latter 
was having a canal cut across the isthmus; all the rest, thirty 
thousand and four hundred in number, were sold into slavery. 

There now remained in the hands of the Jews only Gamala, 
Gish-chala and Mount Tabor. Vespasian first advanced against 
Gamala. When King Agrippa summoned the city to surrender he 
was wounded by a sling, and then the attack began. The first as- 
sault of the Romans was repulsed with such enormous loss that 
Vespasian had to use his whole authority to maintain any kind of 
order. A regular siege was begun, and a second assault brought 
the city into the power of the Romans. Four thousand fell by the 
swords of the victors, more than five thousand had cast themselves 
down and been dashed to pieces on the rocks below; only two 
women remained alive of the whole population of the city. 

Mount Tabor was taken through the perjury of the Roman 
commander, and Titus himself proceeded against Gish-chala. 
John, who was in command there, managed to elude Titus in the 
night, he slipped through the Roman lines with his forces and 
hastened to Jerusalem, while the city itself surrendered the follow- 
ing day. Thus all Galilee was in the hands of the Romans at the 
close of the autumn of the year 67 A. D. 

It is easy to understand how these defeats stirred passions to 
the highest pitch. They were rightly ascribed to the wholly incom- 
petent existing leadership, which was in no respect equal to its 
task.. John of Gish-chala, especially, who had taken part in the 
war in Galilee, could not say enough of the shameful treason of the 
leaders. By degrees all those who had been fighting and murder- 
ing during the summer had gathered in Jerusalem, and now they 
could undertake to overthrow the party of the alleged traitors and 
friends of Rome, and bring the ‘‘ Zealots” to the helm. 

First a few of the foremost men were imprisoned and assassi- 
nated. In order to gain some sort of moral support the Zealots 
appointed a new high priest, an obscure and uneducated person 
named Phannias, chosen by lot,—he was to be the last to wear the 
sacred garment in Jerusalem. At this point two former high 
priests, Ananos and Jesus, placed themselves at the head of the 
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conservative portion of the people and roused them to energetic 
measures against the Zealots: once more actual civil war raged in 
Jerusalem until the party of order succeeded in getting into the 
temple. The Zealots would have been irretrievably lost if Ananos 
had not hesitated to desecrate the temple by battle and bloodshed; 
he contented himself with isolating the Zealots in the temple. 
Thereupon they called for help from without. The wild, maraud- 
ing, semi-Jewish Idumeans were always ready for plunder and 
murder: twenty thousand reckless fellows responded to the call of 
the Zealots, whose request had been wrapped in a cloak of patriot- 
ism, alleging that Ananos and his party intended to deliver the 
city to the Romans. These Idumeans marched to Jerusalem, 
where of course the gates were shut against them. But in the 
night a storm arose, under the protection of which the Zealots suc- 
ceeded in opening the gates to their allies ; the rising sun looked 
upon eight thousand five hundred murdered victims. 

Now they began to make a clean sweep of the traitors. The 
naked bodies of the two high priests, Ananos and Jesus, were 
thrown into the street horribly mutilated, and within a few days 
twelve thousand men of the party of order were executed amid ter- 
rible tortures. Even the comedy of a court was introduced. Once 
when this court ventured to acquit an especially venerated and re- 
spected man, two Zealots rushed upon him and thrust their dag- 
gers into his breast with the words: ‘‘Here hast thou our vote 
also.” 

But now it was growing too bad for even the Idumeans, who 
must have perceived for some time that the Zealots were merely 
cheating them and using them for their own lawless purposes; 
they released two thousand persons who had been imprisoned for 
execution, and left Jerusalem, where John of Gish-chala then insti- 
tuted an unrestricted reign of terror; soon, as Josephus relates, all 
the respectable people in Jerusalem had fallen victims to—I had 
almost said, the guillotine ; only those escaped death whom hum- 
ble birth or poverty made already humble enough. The Zealots 
went so far as to forbid on penalty of death the burial of the bodies 
of those executed, which were left to rot in the sun. The Sicarii 
who occupied Masada carried on from that point marauding incur- 
sions throughout all Southern Judea, where they had their terrible 
will, pillaging and murdering whole villages and towns. 

All this was known in the Roman headquarters, and the offi- 
cers advised Vespasian to march forthwith upon Jerusalem and 
capture the city, which was wasting away in civil strife. But Ves- 
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pasian considered it more profitable to let the Jews destroy one 
another, and calmly continued his methodical warfare. In the 
spring of 68 A. D. he began by subduing the whole country east of 
the Jordan excepting the fortress of Machzrus, where a generation- 
before had fallen the head of John the Baptist, and then the South 
and West. He was just preparing for a decisive blow against Je- 
rusalem when the news arrived of the death of Nero and the eleva- 
tion of Galba. Vespasian sent his son Titus to the new emperor 
to receive his orders; but on the way Titus learned of the death 
of Galba also, and accordingly returned to his father. A whole 
year the Roman arms rested, but the unhappy people was destined 
to have no repose. 

A certain Simon bar Giora succeeded in rising to power and 
authority among the Sicarii in Masada. Soon this fortress was too 
small for his ambition and he gathered great troops about him, 
whose number increased in a short time to twenty thousand men. 
The people of Jerusalem regarded this as a menace, and a battle 
resulted between Simon and John, in which the latter was de- 
feated; but Simon felt too weak to attack Jerusalem and turned 
his attack upon Idumea. Soon his host had increased to forty 
thousand, who of course had to live, and accordingly wasted and 
pillaged the whole land unmercifully. At this point the Zealots 
by a treacherous attack succeeded in capturing Simon’s wife and 
taking her to Jerusalem. Now Simon again marched to Jerusa- 
lem, killed with the most terrible tortures all whom he could seize, 
or sent them back to Jerusalem minus their hands, until finally 
they returned his wife to him. 

Meantime in Jerusalem all the bonds of decency and order 
were loosed. The savage soldiery of John had complete control of 
the city, and soon ceased to obey John: they were no longer con- 
tent with plunder and murder, but gave themselves up to the most 
shocking excesses. This prompted the desperate suggestion of 
driving out the devil by Beelzebub: a solemn deputation besought 
Simon bar Giora to free the city from the tyrant, and in April, 69, 
A. D. he entered the city, greeted with loud acclaim. John was 
shut up in the temple, but the attempt to take it was unsuccessful. 
Simon established himself in the city, and now Jerusalem had two 
tyrants instead of one, for Simon’s sway was no less atrocious than 
that of John. 

In June, 69 A. D., Vespasian resumed his activity and com- 
pleted the conquest of the South ; only Jerusalem, Herodeion, Ma- 
sada, and Macherus, remained in the hands of the Jews. But now 
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the legions proclaimed their commander emperor. Of course this 
was a more important matter for Vespasian than the war in Judea; 
therefore he turned this over to his son Titus and set out for Rome 
.by the way of Alexandria; Josephus, his prophecy having been 
thus fulfilled, was released from his chains, and, together with Ti- 
berius Alexander, the sole remaining Jewish procurator, he was 
the chief adviser of Titus at the siege of Jerusalem. 

Meantime in Jerusalem the mutual destruction and anarchy 
had progressed. Even in the ranks of the Zealots the dissatisfac- 
tion with the tyrannical and cruel rule of John was growing strong. 
A certain Eleazar, son of Simon, who at the very beginning of the 
war had won distinction by the great victory over Cestius Gallus 
at Beth-horon, but had since been pushed aside by the patrician 
party and entrusted with no office, now made use of this dissatis- 
faction. He formed a new faction among the Zealots which made 
fierce war upon John, and finally got possession of the temple 
itself. Thus there were now three camps in the wretched city: 
Simon held the city, John the mount of the temple, and Eleazar 
the temple itself, so that John was now beset from two sides. 
In the course of this constant civil war all the immense stores of 
grain within the city went up in smoke. In the language of Jose- 
phus, these three were united only in murdering those who de- 
served to live longer, and they outdid themselves in the torture 
and cruel execution of their enemies. 

Finally, in the spring of the year 70, Titus marched upon Je- 
rusalem, arriving shortly before the Paschal celebration. As Titus, 
with six hundred horsemen, was making a reconnaissance about Je- 
rusalem, he came very near being captured and his troop just es- 
caped annihilation ; with a few supporters left he managed to cut 
his way through. The next day they began to make camp, the 
tenth legion occupying the Mount of Olives. But as they were 
going at the work the Jews made a sortie in force, which was exe- 
cuted with such daring spirit that the legion dashed up the Mount 
in wild flight: only by the personal action of Titus was it possible 
to check them and save the honor of the day. 

But not even yet did the civil war within the walls of Jerusa- 
lem cease. Eleazar had opened the temple to worshippers: those 
who wished to offer sacrifice were admitted after close inspection 
by Eleazar’s guards. On account of the great number of pilgrims 
at the feast of Pascha this inspection could not of course be thor- 
ough ; John took advantage of this fact and had the most daring 
of his followers slip into the temple; here they attacked Eleazar, 
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and finally, with the shedding of streams of blood, captured the 
temple. Now once more there were but two parties in Jerusalem 
and John was in control of the entire temple. Josephus reports the 
number of able bodied defenders of Jerusalem at twenty-three thou- 
sand four hundred all told. 

Now Titus moved his lines nearer to the city, and was again 
met with a sortie which caused his troops to waver and led to a re- 
treat. Every prospect of taking Jerusalem by storm being thus ex- 
cluded, a systematic siege was begun on the 23d of April ; soon the 
engines were constructed and the battering ram began its dismal 
activity against the outer walls. Only now, amid the dull thuds 
of the battering-ram, did internecine war cease, and Simon and 
John joined forces to combat the enemy from without. The first 
united sortie was made with such violence that they succeeded in 
setting fire to the Roman works; the entire destruction of the 
badly damaged works was prevented only by the personal partici- 
pation of Titus, who with his own hands struck down twelve Jews. 
The one Jew who was taken alive was crucified in sight of the 
walls. 

On the 7th of May the Romans had effected a breach in the 
outer wall, the Jews withdrew behind the second, and the Romans 
were masters of the New City. Five days later, on the r2th of 
May, the second wall also was stormed, and Titus was one of the 
first to force an entrance; but now there arose such a desperate 
hand-to-hand struggle that the Romans were finally forced out. 
For four days the Jewish defenders covered the breach with their 
bodies ; then their resistance weakened, and the Romans again en- 
tered on the 16th of May, and now held their own in the suburb 
and razed the second wall. 

Already the defenders were short of provisions and people 
were dying of hunger in Jerusalem, but no one thought of surren- 
der; the resistance only became the more stubborn and desperate. 
Once more Titus tried peaceful measures. The troops were about 
to be paid, and Titus commanded them all to appear in parade 
uniform at a point visible from the city. In fact all Jerusalem has- 
tened to the roofs and walls to enjoy the rare military spectacle. 
But if Titus had expected thus to intimidate the besieged he had 
miscalculated. When Josephus was sent out to summon them to 
surrender he was met with abuse and missiles. 

In the city, meantime, famine was increasing. In order to 
provision the troops soldiers were sent into the houses to search 
for food ; where they brought nothing to light the unhappy occu- 
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pants were put to terrible tortures in order, by indescribably ex- 
quisite torment, to force from them a confession of their hidden 
stores. Driven to desperation by this, the people sought the mercy 
of the Romans. They stole out of the city; but Titus had all the 
deserters, as many as five hundred in one day, crucified after in- 
human tortures, and when, as Josephus says, crosses enough could 
not be obtained, he cut off their hands and drove them back into 
the city, where Simon and John were competing in the work of 
hunting down traitors and friends of the Romans in order to reduce 
the number of superfluous mouths to be fed. 

On the 29th of May the Romans had moved four ramparts up 
against the inner wall. John succeeded in destroying two of these 
by digging mines beneath, supported by timbers, and then burning 
the timbers; the other two were burned by Simon two days later. 
Thus the laborious achievement of weeks was undone, and matters 
were just where they had been before. Now the Romans held a 
council of war, the conclusion of which was that, the engines being 
destroyed, famine should be left to complete the work of destruc- 
tion. Titus had a wall with thirteen watch-towers built around the 
entire city, thus to make a complete blockade: the Romans are re- 
ported to have built this wall of more than three miles in length in 
three days. 

I pass over the scenes of horror that follow: suffice it to say 
that, according to the declaration of a captive taken by the Ro- 
mans, whose business it was to count the dead in order to pay from 
the public treasury the burial fee, there were carried out through 
one gate under his charge one hundred and fifteen thousand eight 
hundred and eighty corpses, in the period from April 14 to July 1, 
that is, in two and a half months. Unfortunately the beginning of 
the siege had fallen in the Paschal week, so that all the pilgrims 
from without were shut up in the city. 

Now Titus’s humanity was touched, and he permitted the Ro- 
mans to receive fugitives; the starved wretches were even cared 
for—to be sold afterwards as slaves, of course. But it came to 
light that one of these unfortunates had swallowed a few gold 
pieces, his last possession, and from that time on the Syrian and 
Arabian troops ripped open the bodies of the fugitives and tore out 
their bowels in order to hunt for gold. In this brutal fashion two 
thousand were slaughtered in one night. Titus learned of the mon- 
strous deed, but could not punish it because there were too many 
implicated in it; despite his severest prohibition the abominable 
performance was continued, only more secretly and more cautiously 
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—and so at last it seemed preferable to starve in Jerusalem than to 
perish thus. 

Now Titus undertook to restore the ramparts that had been 
destroyed. The whole region for ten miles around was stripped of 
timber, and after untold labor the ramparts were completed at the 
expiration of twenty-one days. This time everything was hazarded. 
If these structures were destroyed the Romans could not renew 
them because of the entire lack of timber; on the other hand the 
city was lost if it did not succeed in destroying them. On the rst 
of July the Jews made a desperate sortie under John; but the Ro- 
mans had learned wisdom from the previous sorties, while as a 
matter of course the strength of the Jews, who were emaciated by 
famine, was less. The sortie was repulsed, and in the following 
night the inner wall fell under the blows of the battering-ram ; but 
to their astonishment and dismay the Romans found back of this 
a new one; John had anticipated the case and made his arrange- 
ments accordingly. After repeated failures this new temporary 
wall was scaled on the 5th of July, and the Romans poured in. In 
the confusion Titus undertook to storm the temple forthwith, but 
met there such desperate resistance that he retreated ; however, 
the Lower City remained in his possession, and he proceeded to 
raze the last wall and prepare for a regular assault upon the tem- 
ple. Wood had to be fetched from twelve miles away, but the Ro- 
mans, despite all obstacles, pushed their work persistently and 
once more the ramparts rose from the earth. 

On the 17th of July the daily morning and evening sacrifice in 
the temple was finally suspended. We are filled with a feeling 
of shuddering admiration when we read this report. For three 
months the most terrible famine had prevailed; thousands and 
hundreds of thousands had succumbed to it, and yet day after day 
they burned upon the altar the sacrificial animals prescribed by the 
law, and only a short time before had John ventured to touch the 
stores of sacred wine and sacred oil and distribute them among the 
starving people. 

Titus having once more made through Josephus a fruitless 
demand for surrender, fighting still continued about the temple 
and with incomparable bravery on both sides. Once more, on the 
27th of July, the Jews were able to inflict heavy losses on the 
Romans. They filled the west porch of the temple with combus- 
tibles and lured the Romans thither by a sham retreat; then it 
was fired, and the whole force of Roman soldiers perished miser- 
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ably in the flames before the very eyes of their comrades, who were 
unable to succor them. 

On the 8th of August the ramparts were at last finished and 
the battering-ram began to operate; but it was ineffective against 
the massive foundations of the temple. The scaling-ladders were 
run up for an assault, but in this attempt the Romans even lost 
several standards without accomplishing anything. Then another 
method was tried. Next day the Romans set fire to the gates. 
Titus had the fire put out in the night and the final assault was to be 
made on the roth of August. 

Titus had given strict orders to spare the temple, but after the 
Jews had twice in succession made desperate attacks upon the as- 
sailants the Romans lost patience. To hasten matters a soldier 
hurled a torch through an open window into the temple building 
proper, which straightway burst forth in flames. Titus galloped up 
to check the work of destruction, but even the iron discipline of 
the Romans weakened in the fire of passions roused to madness. 
There was no stopping them. More and more torches and fire- 
brands flew into the temple, within whose walls Romans and Jews 
were fighting for life breast to breast in inextricable confusion. 
With the crackling of the darting flames and the crash of falling 
timbers were mingled the heartrending screams of the dying and 
the triumphant yells of the victorious Romans. 

Titus had barely time to secure the sacred vessels of the tem- 
ple and to enter the Holy of Holies; then the temple of the God of 
Israel went down never to rise again. Upon its smoking ruins the 
legions hailed the son of their emperor as ‘‘imperator”’ and offered 
a sacrifice to the Roman Jupiter. Then fire and murder resumed 
their sway. The conflagration became general, neither age nor sex 
was spared. The priests had succeeded in hiding themselves ; on 
the fifth day, driven by hunger, they came forth and begged for 
their lives, but Titus replied: ‘‘It is fitting for priests to perish 
with their temple,” and had them beheaded. 

But not even yet was Jerusalem subdued. Simon still held the 
Upper City, and John too had been able to make his way thither 
with the remnants of his troops. They asked for a conference, and 
Titus consented. He with his troops was on the east side of the 
Tyropéon valley, Simon and John, surrounded by the Jews, on the 
west side. They said they had sworn never to surrender to the Ro- 
mans, and begged therefore for permission to withdraw, promising 
to leave the country. Titus felt unable to permit this and now the 
formal siege of the Upper City began. 
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Not even now were passions subdued. Simon and John still 
fought each other, and suspected Roman sympathisers and traitors 
were still being killed. Josephus gives the number of such at eight 
thousand four hundred. With incalculable labor and difficulty the 
Romans began on the 2oth of August the erection of ramparts 
against the Upper City; on the 7th of September they were com- 
pleted and the engines were moved up; the worn-out defend- 
ers were no longer able to offer resistance, and with a rush 
the walls were scaled. The Romans, grown suspicious, feared a 
ruse; but they were soon convinced that all that were left in the 
city were dead or nearly so. Simon and John, with their last 
troops, had hidden in subterranean passages ; Jerusalem was finally 
and completely conquered. Everywhere fire was set, the houses 
having first been plundered and the occupants murdered: on the 
8th of September the rising sun shone down upon what was no 
longer a city—the smouldering ruins of Jerusalem. Only three 
towers were left standing as memorials of the prowess of the Ro- 
mans in the conquest, together with a part of the wall to shelter 
the garrison that was left to guard the ruins. Aside from this the 
city was so nearly levelled to the gound that, as Josephus said, no 
one who visited the place would have believed that a city ever 
stood there. ° 

Driven by hunger, John came forth from his hiding place and 
begged for mercy ; Titus put him into heavy chains and let him 
live. In Rome he perished forsaken in prison. Simon tried to 
escape by an underground passage, but failing in this he suddenly 
appeared rising out of the earth like a spectre in a white garment 
with a purple cloak on the spot where the temple had stood. But 
the Roman guards seized him ; confessing his identity, he also was 
cast into chains. 

The total number of those who perished in the siege and cap- 
ture of Jerusalem is estimated by Josephus at one million one hun- 
dred thousand persons ; ninety-seven thousand were taken captive 
by the Romans. Of these, seven hundred of the finest and strong- 
est were selected to grace the triumphal procession of Titus. The 
old and the weak, who could not be used, the Romans had butch- 
ered in cold blood ; those over seventeen years of age were part of 
them sent into the Egyptian mines, part of them forced to appear 
in battle with wild beasts and be torn to pieces by them, or to fight 
as gladiators with one another to delight the eyes of the heathen 
populace. In Cesarea Philippi alone, at the celebration of the 
birthday of Domitian, more than two thousand five hundred Jews 
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shed their blood in the arena. The males under seventeen years 
of age and the women were sold directly into slavery. Titus, with 
all his prisoners and all his booty, marched to Rome, where he had 
a brilliant triumph in the year 71 A. D.; the sacred vessels of the 
temple were carried before the ‘‘ Imperator” and Simon and John, 
for the first time shoulder to shoulder, were obliged to march before 
the chariot of the victor with the seven hundred chosen captives. 
Simon, being the real leader, was first scourged and then throttled 
at the stake, in accordance with Roman custom ; John finished his 
career in prison. 

But although Titus had thus celebrated his triumph, Judea 
was not yet wholly subdued. The three fortresses Herodeion, Ma- 
cherus, and Masada, still stood unconquered, held by all that were 
left of the rebels. The legate Lacilius Bassus was commissioned 
to complete the pacification of the country. Herodeion seems to 
have surrendered immediately, but Macherus, trusting to its ex- 
ceptionally strong position, took the risk of a siege. Both sides 
fought with the greatest bravery and desperation, a certain noble 
youth named Eleazar distinguished himself particularly among the 
Jews; but in a sortie he advanced too far and was captured by the 
Romans. Bassus had him scourged in sight of the besieged and 
erected a cross as though to crucify him ; at this the garrison prom- 
ised to surrender the fortress in return for the liberty of Eleazar 
and free retreat for themselves. Of course Bassus accepted these 
terms and actually kept them, but the inhabitants of the city were 
partly slaughtered and partly sold into slavery. The retiring gar- 
rison united with various stragglers who had succeeded in escap- 
ing from the underground passages of Jerusalem and found a hid- 
ing-place in the forests east of the Jordan; Bassus had the whole 
region surrounded by cavalry and then cut down the forests, so 
that every man of them perished, three thousand in number. 

Now only Masada was left. Here Eleazar was in command, 
a descendant of Judas the Galilean and a near kinsman of that 
Menahem who had fought in Jerusalem as leader of the Sicarii. 
Eleazar too had fought under his banner, but when disaster befell 
Menahem he had been able to escape from Jerusalem and take ref- 
uge in Masada. By its location the place was almost impregna- 
ble. Flavius Silva, now commanding in place of Lacilius Bassus, 
who had died meanwhile, had a wall built about the whole place to 
make the escape of the garrison impossible ; then with tremendous 
exertion he built a rampart at the only vulnerable spot, and there- 
upon had the engines approach the walls. They succeeded in de- 
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stroying the wall; but behind it Eleazar had constructed a new 
one of wood and earth, against which the battering-ram was pow- 
erless. Accordingly they tried fire against the new wall, and the 
whole wooden structure went up in flames. This sealed the fate of 
Masada. The assault was planned for the next day, and the 
watchfulness of the guards was doubled in the intervening night 
in order that no victim might escape. That night,—it was the 
night of Pascha—Eleazar took a desperate resolution. Nobody 
should fall into the hands of the Romans; all preferred death to 
captivity. Ten were selected by lot who were to kill all the others, 
and of these ten one, who in turn should first kill the other nine 
and finally himself. The horrible plan was actually carried out. 
The sole survivor went about once more to all the corpses to make 
sure that no life was left. When he was convinced of this he hurled 
the torch into the house and thrust his sword into his own breast. 
Only an old woman and a mother with five children had hidden 
themselves in an aqueduct. Nine hundred and sixty corpses cov- 
ered the ground which they could no longer defend. 

The next morning when the Romans advanced they were met 
with a deathlike silence ; they suspected a ruse and raised a loud 
battle-cry. Then the seven survivors came forth and told the Ro- 
mans what had happened. On the 15th of Nisam, i. e., of April, in 
the year 73 A. D., the first day of the Easter festival, the same day on 
which, according to tradition, the God of Israel had led his people 
out of Egyptian bondage into freedom, the last bulwark of Israel’s 
liberty had fallen, and Israel was delivered into Roman bondage. 
Fifty years later, indeed, it made once more an attempt to conquer 
its freedom from Rome with the sword, but God had decreed oth- 
erwise: this attempt led only to more wretched slavery. Israel as 
a people, as a nation, was dead, and was destined to remain dead. 

Rome was rude and heartless in letting the conquered nation 
feel the ve victis. Innumerable are the medals and memorial 
coins of the three Flavian emperors: Vespasian, Titus, and Domi- 
tian, on the obverse of which appears beneath a palm-tree a woman 
sitting on the ground in inconsolable grief, with the legend, ‘‘Con- 
quered Judea.” The whole country became a Roman province, 
.and the soil was declared the personal property of the Emperor ; 
perhaps no provision seemed to the Jews so much like bitter mock- 
ery as this, that they were now compelled to pay to the imperial 
treasury and deliver upon the Capitol the tithes which formerly, in 
accordance with the law, they had paid annually to the temple ; the 
Capitoline Jupiter was to take the place of the God of Israel. As 
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a picture which touches the depths of the heart, I quote a passage 
from a Jewish writing composed under the fresh impression of 
these awful blows of fate: 

‘¢ Well for him that is unborn, or who, if born, has died. But 
woe to us who live, that we must see the afflictions of Judah and the 
fate of Jerusalem. Arise and prepare to lament, begin to mourn 
with me and lament along with me. Ye husbandmen, scatter seed 
no more, and thou earth, why givest thou thy fruit? Keep back 
the sweetness of thy nourishment. Thou grape, why givest thou 
still thy wine when it shall no longer be offered in Zion and no 
firstlings be sacrificed? And thou heaven, withhold thy dew, 
neither open the storehouses of the rain. And thou sun, hold back 
thy shining light, and thou moon, quench thy clear beams ; for to 
what end shall any longer lights arise after the light of Zion is 
sunken in darkness? And ye young men, go not into the bridal- 
chamber, and ye virgins, deck not yourselves with bridal wreaths, 
and ye wives, pray not to become mothers; for the barren shall 
rejoice, and those who have no children be glad ; and those who 
have children shall lament. For wherefore shall they bring forth 
with pain and bury with groans? Wherefore shall they have sons 
henceforth, and their names be kept alive, when the mother of all 
is desolate and her children dragged into bondage? Therefore 
speak no more of ornaments, neither think how ye shall deck your- 
selves. But ye priests, take the keys of the sanctuary and cast 
them up to heaven, giving them back to God, and say: Do Thou 
guard Thy house, we could not do it! And ye maidens who weave 
byssus and silk with the gold of Ophir, take it all swiftly and cast 
it into the fire, that the fire may give it back to Him that made it, 
and the enemy obtain it not. Our fathers rest without griefs, and 
the righteous slumber in the earth in peace: for they know nothing 
of this distress and have not heard of the fate that is come upon 
us. O that thou haddest ears, thou earth, and thou a mouth, thou 
dust, to go and proclaim it in the under world and say to the dead: 
Blessed are ye above us who still live.” 

Our eyes fill with tears as we see the curtain go down upon all 
this misery and woe. The tragedy is over. We are at the end of 
the History of Israel. Dreadful as this end has been, we cannot. 
refuse our admiration. The Jewish people fell like a man and a 
hero, and even in its fall it triumphed over the victor. All- powerful 
Rome could destroy Israel but not pervert it. Israel did not give 
way to Rome to the extent of even a single thought; it remained 
what it was, and all its misfortunes served only to confirm and 
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strengthen it in its essential character. While Rome has long since 
passed away, and only ruins tell us of its glory, Israel is still, after 
two thousand years, what it was. It has survived all the vicissi- 
tudes of history, all the changes of ages, ever consistent, compara- 
ble in the life of nations to one of those erratic boulders, which 
wear out the tooth of time and mock at eternity, a strange yet im- 
posing spectacle, a living witness of long-vanished millenniums. 

Indeed, in a certain sense we may say that Israel has become 
the heir of Rome. To this day there stands in Rome the arch of 
Titus with the sculptured representation of the sacred vessels of 
the temple at Jerusalem, which were carried before the wondering 
eyes of the Roman populace in that triumphal procession ; this 
arch tells us still in its mighty stone language what happened at 
Jerusalem eighteen hundred years ago. But what a change in 
Rome itself! When the glory of the Cesars had fallen into the 
dust and Rome had become a provincial city, there arose in Rome 
a new universal dominion, a dominion so powerful and extensive 
that even the empire of the ancient Roman emperors grows pale in 
comparison. And the wielder of this new Roman dominion was 
the man with the triple crown, the successor of the Jewish high 
priest. The new spiritual power, which originated on Jewish soil, 
has overcome the whole world and triumphed over Rome. To it 
even Rome was compelled to bow, confessing the supremacy of 
Jerusalem. For empire passes away, but the spirit endures. It is 
the only imperishable thing on earth and in history. 





SAVONAROLA. 


THE FOURHUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS MARTYRDOM 
(MAY 23D.) 


**7/T\HE ROLL of Italian great men,” says Madame Villari, «‘con- 

tains few grander names than that of Savonarola, and the 
career of this patriot-priest, reformer, and statesman is one of the 
strangest pages of Italy’s history. Amid the splendid corruptions 
of the Italian Renaissance he was the representative of pure Chris- 
tianity, the founder and ruler of an ideal Christian republic, and, 
when vanquished by the power of Rome, suffered martyrdom for 
the cause to which his life had been dedicated. His doctrines have 
been the theme of interminable controversies and contradictory 
judgments. He has been alternately declared a fanatic bent on the 
revival of medieval barbarism and an enlightened precursor of the 
reformation, a true Catholic prophet and martyr, and a shameless 
impostor and heretic. It is enough to say here that his best biog- 
raphers and critics give satisfactory proofs that he was chiefly a re- 
former of morals, who, while boldly denouncing Papal corruptions, 
preserved an entire belief in all the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

Girolamo Savonarola was born in 1452, thirty-seven years after 
the burning of his great precursor, the Bohemian reformer and 
martyr, Huss. The career of the great Italian martyr bore in some 
respects a strong resemblance to that of his Bohemian forerunner. 
The most striking difference, however, was that the triumphs of 
Savonarola were greatest and most celebrated during his lifetime, 
while the power and influence of Huss was most effectively shown 
after his death. From a simple monk, by sheer genius and talent, 
and with no help but his own indomitable independence and un- 
swerving religious conviction, Savonarola became the ruler and 
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saint of one of the wealthiest, most cultured, and most powerful 
cities of Europe. The city of Florence, licentious and Godless be- 


SavoNnAROLA PrayinG in His Cetyt. (From Castelar.) 


yond credibility, was converted in a few years by the example and 
energy of this great thinker and orator into an ideal republic of 
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saints. ‘‘Abjuring pomps and vanities, its citizens observed the 
ascetic régime of the cloister; half the year was devoted to ab- 
stinence and few dared to eat meat on the fasts ordained by Savo- 
narola. Hymns and lauds rang in the streets that had so recently 
echoed with Lorenzo’s dissolute songs. Both sexes dressed with 
Puritan plainness; husbands and wives quitted their homes for 
convents; marriage became an awful and scarcely permitted rite ; 
mothers suckled their own babes ; and persons of all ranks—nobles, 
scholars, and artists—renounced the world to assume the Domin- 
ican robe. Still more wonderful was Savonarola’s influence over 
children, and their response to his appeals is a proof of the mag- 
netic power of his goodness and purity. He organised the boys of 
Florence in a species of sacred militia, an inner republic, with its 
own magistrates and officials charged with the enforcement of his 
rules for the holy life.” 

In this Puritan commonwealth Savonarola ruled supreme. He 
denounced Rome and its corruptions, defied the Pope on numerous 
occasions, and politely declined all the invitations of the great Pon- 
tiff summoning him to Rome to account for his conduct. Savona- 
rola appealed to the whole Catholic world for assistance in his at- 
tempts at reforming the Church, and when in 1496 the combat 
between the humble friar and the great and powerful Pope Alexan- 
der VI. was at its height, by a reactionary turn in affairs the sec- 
ular ascendency of Savonarola in Florence was undermined, and 
by a combination of his political and religious enemies, he was si- 
lenced forever. The Pope Alexander VI. insisted upon his trial, 
either by the Florentines or by a Roman tribunal. Savonarola 
appealed to all Christendom against the unrighteous Pontiff, and 
dispatched letters to the rulers of Europe, adjuring them to assem- 
ble a council to condemn Alexander VI. But his only friend and 
protector, Charles of France, was dead, and the appeal was made 
in vain. His trial was ordered, his judges were chosen from his 
bitterest foes, and after inhuman tortures on the rack he was con- 
demned to die at the stake, ‘‘even,” as the Pope said, ‘‘ were he a 
second John the Baptist. 

The burning took place on May 23d, 1498, just four hundred 
years ago this month. At the ceremonial of degradation, to the 
Bishop’s formula: ‘‘I separate thee from the Church militant and 
from the Church triumphant” Savonarola replied in firm tones: 
‘‘Not from the Church triumphant ; that is beyond thy power.” 

Savonarola possessed the divine inspiration of the prophet and 
foretold the occurrence of many significant happenings during his 
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life. But his last words contained a greater prophecy. In the 
commemoratory celebration to be held in Florence this month, the | 
Church whose representatives four hundred’ years ago sought and | 
took his life, are to hold a solemn service in his honor. Savona- 
rola has not been separated from the Church triumphant, not even } 
from the Roman Catholic Church triumphant, which itself seems i 
conscious of the great service which the excommunicated and mar- i 
tyred friar performed for it. It has always been said that his faith 
in the dogmas of the Church never swerved, and that his preachings 
were directed solely against its corruptions. If his reliance on the 
Bible as the surest guide in religious matters and his intense moral 
earnestness connect him pre-eminently with the Reformation, he 
was no less a reformer within the Roman Catholic Church itself. 
He had in his day declared the Pope’s bull of excommunication 
null and void, and the Church itself now sanctions his action. 

















BELLIGERENCY IN CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HRISTIANITY is a religion of peace, but the Christian nations 
are warlike, and at the very beginning of the Christian era the 
need was felt to consecrate the military spirit by religious senti- 
ment and to have it represented in saints and angels. 
The military leader of the hosts of the Lord has always been 
Archangel Michael, who was identified with Zeus fighting Ty- 





GIGANTOMACHY; THE GIANTS STORMING HEAVEN. 
Bas-relief of an ancient sarcophagus. Now in the Museum of the Vatican. 


phceus and the Titans when they endeavored to storm the heavens. 
We read in the Revelation of St. John, xii. 7-9: 

‘‘And there was war in Heaven. Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon ; and the dragon fought and his angels; and prevailed not; neither was 
their place found any more in Heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, that 
old serpent called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world ; he was 
cast out into the earth, aad his angels were cast out with him.” 

The passage reflects the words of Hesiod, where he describes 
the conflict between Zeus and the monsters of the deep, as de- 
scribed in the Theogony : 

‘* When Zeus had driven the Titans out from Heaven, huge Earth bare her 
youugest-born son, Typhoeus, ..... whose hands, indeed, are fit for deeds on ac- 
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count of their strength...... On his shoulders there were one hundred heads of a 
serpent, of a fierce dragon, playing with dusky tongues. From the eyes in his 
wondrous heads fire struggled beneath the brows. From his terrible mouths voices 
were sending forth every kind of sound ineffable,—the bellowing of a bull, the roar 
of alion, the barking of whelps, and the hiss of a serpent. The huge monster 
would have reigned over mortals unless the sire of gods and men had quickly ob- 
served him. Harshly he thundered, and heavily and terribly the earth re-echoed 
around. Beneath Jove’s immortal feet vast Olympus trembled, and the earth 
groaned. Heaven and sea were boiling, Pluto trembled, monarch of the dead. The 
Titans in Tartarus trembled also, but Jove smote Typhoeus and scorched all 
the wondrous heads of the terrible monster. When at last the monster was quelled, 
smitten with blows, it fell down lame, and Zeus hurled him into wide Tartarus.” 


The Christian patron saint of fighters is St. George, and it is 
natural that the English, who among the Christian nations are not 





Satan Broopinc. (After Doré.) 


the least pious and at the same time not the least belligerent, have 
chosen the name of St. George for their battle cry. 

The legend of St. George appears first in the Legend@ Sancto- 
rum of Jacobus de Voragine, who tells us of a pagan city, the neigh- 
borhood of which was infested by a dragon that had to be appeased 
with human sacrifices. The monster was finally slain by St. 
George, a chivalrous Christian knight, who arrived at the moment 
the king’s daughter was offered as a victim. The princess, at the 
request of the knight, tied her girdle round the dragon’s neck, who 
now, although the beast had been reported dead, rises and follows 
the virgin like a tame lamb to the city. The people are frightened 
by the sight, but St. George kills him once more, this time for 
good. St. George is richly rewarded, but he distributes his wealth 
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among the poor, converts the King and his subjects to Christianity, 
and goes to another land, where he dies a martyr’s death. 

The historical St. George, an archbishop of Alexandria and a 
follower of Arius, possesses no features whatever of the heroic 
dragon-slayer of the legend, According to the unanimous report 
of Christian and pagan historians, he was an abject, cringing fel- 
low, and when he had attained the high position of archbishop 
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Weicuinec Souts,! St. GEORGE, THE PRINCESS, AND THE 
(After Lorenzo Sabbatieri. ) Dracon.! 


proved a cruel and extortionate tyrant who was greatly hated by 
the people. He was deposed by the worldly authorities and put in 
jail on Christmas eve, 361. But his enemies, mostly poor people 
belonging to his diocese, grew tired of the delay of the law ; a mob 
broke open the prison doors and lynched the deposed archbishop 
on January 17, 362. His violent death was later on regarded as a 
sufficient title to the glory of the martyr’s crown. The most impor- 
tant service he rendered the Church consisted in this, that the offi- 


1 Reproduced from Scheible, Vol. VII. pp. 289 and 562. 
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cial recognition of an Arian saint helped to reconcile the followers 
of Arius.? 

It is an unsolved problem how St. George could have been 
identified with the dragon-slaying deities of ancient pagan mythol- 
ogies. The connecting links are missing, but it is probable that 
there is no deeper reason than a similarity in the sound of names, 
Was perhaps a solar deity somewhere worshipped under the name 
yEewmpy os, i, e., tiller of the ground, because the civilisation of agri- 
culture overcame the dragon of savage barbarism? Or is perhaps 





ARCHANGEL MICHAEL CONQUERING 
SATAN. 


St. ANTHONY STRUGGLING WITH 
Demons.” (By Raphael. In the Louvre.) 


Gergis, a Mohammedan prophet and dragon-slayer (originally, in 
all probability, a Persian God-incarnation), the first prototype of 
the legend? It would be quite natural that on the Christianisation 
of the story the deeds of its hero should be transferred to that 
Christian saint whose name sounded most like Gergis. 

The final conqueror of the dragon, however, is not St. George, 
but the Archangel Michael, who, on the day of judgment, plays the 


1Gelarius seems to be the first Roman Catholic Pope who mentions St. George, and he 
knows nothing of his life, but counts him among those saints ‘‘who are better known to God 
than to mankind "’ (gsi Deo magis quam hominibus noti sunt). 
2 Reproduced from Scheible, Das Kloster, Vol. VII. p. 94. 
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part of the Teuton God Thor, slaying the Midgard serpent; and 
when the victory is gained he will hold the balances in which the 
souls are weighed. 

The belligerent spirit did not remain limited to Michael and 
St. George, but was also imputed to other saints who proved their 
prowess in various ways in their encounters with the Evil One. 
St. Anthony, of Egypt (251-356), the founder of the Christian 
monastery system, is reported to have battled with evil spirits in 
the desert near Thebais, whither he withdrew from the world to 
practice severe penances. His heroic deeds, which consist of 
frightful struggles with the demons of his imagination, have been 
recorded by the good Bishop Athanasius, whose book on the sub- 





St. DUNSTAN AND THE DeviL. (Reproduced from Scheible.) 


ject is of special interest because it contains an essay written by St. 
Anthony himself, containing the gist of his wisdom and experience 
in struggling with evil spirits.} 

A comical story is told of St. Dunstan, Abbot of Glaston, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. While busily engaged at the 
hearth in the fabrication of a golden Eucharist cup the Devil sud- 
denly appeared and worried him. But the Saint was not frightened. 
He took the pincers out of the fire and seized Satan’s nose, who 
ran off with a howl and never again dared to molest him. St. Dun- 
stan. The event is commemorated in an old rhyme: 

1See the Acta Sanctorum of the Bolandists for January 17, which is observed as St. An- 


thony’s day. In addition there are several Latin translations of St. Anthony's letters extant in 
the Bibliotheca Patru m. 
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‘* St. Dunstan, as the story goes, 
Once pulled the Devil by the nose 
With red-hot tongs, which made him roar 
That he was heard three miles or more.” 


A similar act of bravery is told of St. Cuthbert. Sir Guy Le 
Scroope (as Thomas Ingoldsby tells us, closely following the 
chronicle of Bolton) expected company, but finding at the ap- 
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Tue Lecenp oF St. CuTHBERT. (From the /ugoldsby Legends.) 


pointed hour the banquet hall empty, because the guests had been 
kept away through a bad joke of the inviting messenger, he called 
on the Devil and ten thousand fiends to eat the dinner for him and 
take all with them to the infernal regions. The Devil came with 
his devilish company and all the folk of Sir Guy fled, leaving his 
little heir behind, who was at once seized by Black Jim, the leader 
of the fiendish company. In his anxiety Sir Guy cried to St. Cuth- 
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bert of Bolton, who actually made his appearance and forced the 
demoniac crowd to surrender the child, but he generously allowed 
them to remain the guests of Sir Guy, adding : 


‘* ‘But be moderate, pray,—and remember thus much, 

Since you're treated as Gentlemen, shew yourselves such, 
And don't make it late, But mind and go straight 

Home to bed when you've finished—and don't steal the plate! 

Nor wrench off the knocker—or bell from the gate. 

Walk away, like respectable Devils, in peace, 

And don't ‘‘lark"’ with the watch or annoy the police !' 
Having thus said his say, That Palmer grey 

Took up little Le Scroope and walk'd coolly away, 

While the Demons all set up a ‘Hip! hip! hurray !' 

Then fell tooth and claw on the victuals, as they 

Had been guests at Guildhall upon Lord Mayor's day, 

All scrambling and scuffling for what was before 'em, 

No care for precedence or common decorum."’ 


One more story of a saint’s courage which is told of St. Me- 
dard, who while once promenading on the Red Sea shore in Egypt, 
saw Old Nick carrying in a bag a number of lost sinners. The 
saint took compassion on the poor souls and slit Satan’s bag open, 
whereupon Old Nick’s prisoners escaped. 


‘* Away went the Quaker,—away went the Baker, 
Away went the Friar—that fine fat Ghost, 
Whose marrow Old Nick Had intended to pick, 
Dress'd like a Woodcock, and served on toast ! 


‘* Away went the nice little Cardinal’s Niece, 
And the pretty Grisettes, and the Dons from Spain, 
And the Corsair's Crew, and the coin-clipping Jew, 
And they scamper'd, like lamplighters, over the plain | 


‘* Old Nick is a black-looking fellow at best, 
Ay, e’en when he's pleased; but never before 
Had he look'd so black As on seeing his sack 
Thus cut into slits on the Red Sea shore.” 


Old Nick took up a stone and threw it at the saint. 


“ But Saint Medard Was remarkably hard 
And solid about the parietal bone.” 


The stone recoiled. 


‘* And it curl'd, and it twirl'’d, and it whirl'd in the air, 
As this great big stone at a tangent flew ! 
Just missing his crown, It at last came down 
Plump upon Nick's Orthopedical shoe ! 
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‘It smash'd his shin, and it smash'd his hoof, 
Notwithstanding his stout Orthopedical shoe ; 
And this is the way That, from that same day, 
Old Nick became what the French call Bozteux/ 





Tue Lecenp or St. Meparp, (From the /ngoldsby Legends.) 


There can scarcely be any doubt that the original doctrine of 
Jesus of Nazareth was an ethics of peace; not only peacefulness 
and gentleness of mind in general, but peace at any price, and a 
non-resistance to evil. That the warlike spirit among later Chris- 
tians and the worship of belligerent archangels and saints was in- 
troduced into the writings of the early Church from pagan sources 
there can be no doubt, for the New Testament preserves even the 
language of Greek mythology. The writer of St. Peter’s Second 
Epistle, speaking of the revolution of the angels, uses the verb 
Taptapovy, i. e., ‘to hurl to Tartarus,” which is translated in the 
version of King James, ‘‘Cast down to Hell.” 
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THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HE NEED of a new Bible translation is felt most intensely by 
those Bible readers who are best informed on the progress of 
science in all kindred fields,—history, philosophy, text criticism, 


RELIEF ON THE ARCH oF TiTUs, ROME. 
Showing the Seven-branched Candelabrum and the Golden Table of the Show- 
bread, Together with Two Trumpets, All Taken from Herod’s Temple. 
(From the Polychrome Bible.) 


and archeology. New problems have arisen since the authorised 
version was made, none of which have been dealt with in the revised 
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version. Conditions are so radically changed that entirely new 
methods have to be employed in the interpretation of doubtful pas- 
sages, for the very conception of inspiration itself which three cen- 
turies ago was commonly accepted not only among laymen but also 
among theologians has given way to a more spiritual aspect of rev- 
elation in general, and we appreciate now more than ever the im- 
portance of the apostle’s advice to search the Scriptures with dili- 
gence. 

Considering the great importance which the Bible has in our 
religious life, the enterprise of producing a new translation based 
upon the maturest results of an exact scientific research cannot be 
overrated, and we must congratulate those who have speeded this 
great undertaking, not only for having focussed here within the 
small compass of a few notes all the scholarship of the great’ Bib- 
lical investigators, but also for the unprecedented method of pres- 
entation employed which shows the most important facts at a 
glance. Things that would have to be expressed in long-winded 
notes and historical explanations are exhibited to the eye directly 
by the employment of a few simple mechanical devices. Thus, 
the different periods in which passages of one and the same book 
have been written, the emendations of redactors, additions, recon- 
ciliations, etc., are shown by the different colors which cover the 
text. The reader may, by ignoring the colors, read the new trans- 
lation as a version of the traditional text as it stands; yet he will, 
without perusing the notes, be at once informed by the change of 
the color of the background on which the print appears that he is 
now, when no color appears, reading the original report of an an- 
cient Judaic history (briefly called J), and that when the background 
changes to dark blue he is reading another original source which 
is written by an Ephraimitic author (briefly called E) whose views 
naturally differ from those of the Judzan account. When the color 
changes to light blue he knows that the words are later additions 
of the same character (briefly called E 2). Dark purple indicates 
the hand of a redactor who has fused the Judaic and Ephraimitic 
accounts so as to defy analysis (briefly called JE). Occasionally 
the dark purple changes to light purple, which at once calls our 
attention to the fact that we are confronted with a later redaction 
of this same Judaico-Ephraimitic version (briefly called R, JE). 
Yellow is the color of post-Exilic comments and italics indicate the 
efforts of harmonisers and glossators, representing the latest strata 
of the text. 

In addition to this simple scheme for indicating the origin of 
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the various passages, there are a number of similar devices which 
afford even the unschooled reader an insight into the nature of the 
text and permit him to judge of the value of the arguments on 
which the present translation has been based. Whenever the 
present translation is based upon ancient versions (for the Old Tes- 
tament is perhaps richer in versions than any other book of an- 
tiquity) the passage appears in a parenthesis of V-shaped brackets 
(«). Wherever the text is so corrupt that it can be reconstructed 
only by conjectures, the brackets are C-shaped (.). Again, where 
the oldest text has been retained but with a change of vowels, the 
brackets are cornered (.) and resemble in appearance the form of 
a Hebrew 3 (un) signifying the word WP3 (niggéd, i. e., punctuation). 
Wherever a marginal reading has been adopted the passage is en- 
closed between two little Q’s signifying 8p (¢géré, i. e., marginal 
reading) in opposition to the 2D) (£é¢hid, i. e., the written text). 
Brackets formed of parallel lines . indicate changes introduced by 
reason of parallel passages; queries (,) signify doubtful readings ; 
a combination of the V-shaped bracket with the parallels (. ) indi- 
cate deviations from the traditional text suggested by both different 
versions and parallel passages. In the same way a combination of 
5 with V-shaped brackets (.) indicate readings supported by the 
ancient versions based on the consonantal text. Crosses (.) in- 
clude those words which in the authorised version are utilised as 
words implied but not expressed in the Hebrew text. Passages 
which are corrupt and unintelligible are indicated by dots (... .), 
while stars ( * * *) show the lacunz in the text. 

These marks are made small enough to be quite unobtrusive. 
They do not interfere with the reading and can be neglected by any 
one who does not care at the moment to enter into these questions 
of detail. But they are at the same time plain enough and on ac- 
count of their mnemotechnic suggestions so easily remembered, 
that they will be of great service. 

This method of employing practical and simple contrivances 
for showing at a glance all that pertains to the critical apparatus, 
is carried out with great ability in every respect. The marginal 
figures on the outer margin of the translation refer to chapters and 
verses ; the figures on the inner margin simply count the lines of 
the translation, both of them being employed for references in the 
notes. Heavy-faced numerals indicate the chapters, and those in 
the usual type the verses. Reference to Biblical passages follow 
the authorised version and not the Hebrew text, for (as scholars 
know) the division of chapters and verses are not the same in the 
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Hebrew text as in the authorised version. References to the origi- 
nal Hebrew text would be useful only to a few scholars, who, how- 
ever, will be able quickly to find any passage in the original from a 
reference to the translation of the authorised version. 

Prof. Paul Haupt, the editor in chief, is the well-known As- 
syriologist of the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, Md. 
The publishers are Dodd, Mead & Co. of New York. 

As to the translation, great care has been employed, first to 
have it exact, and then to express the literal translation in as good 
and appropriate English as faithfulness to the original will allow. 
For this purpose, one of the greatest authorities of English philol- 
ogy, Professor Horace Howard Furness of Philadelphia, has been 

secured to revise the translation simply for the English. Professor 
| Furness has entered upon his labors with great devotion, and we do 
not doubt that he contributes greatly to the success of this great 
y undertaking. 
A few characteristic Hebrew expressions have for obvious rea- 
sons been left untranslated. It would, for instance, be wrong to 
; translate the term sheo/ by the English word “hell,” for it does not 
denote a place of torment, but the abode of departed spirits or the 
habitation of the dead, analogous to the Greek hades. Further, the 
word Asher4h denotes in a few passages a divinity called Astaroth 
or Astarte, who is worshipped in combination with the Baals, but 
mostly it is used as a name for the sacred poles which were erected 
, at the place of worship, not only by the Gentiles but also by the 
Israelites. They were not the symbols of any particular divinity, 
be it Baal or Astarte, but had an undefinable general significance, 
and played as great a part in the Jahveh worship as in the idol- 
atry of pagans. The Assyrian inscriptions show illustrations of the 
Asherféhs, and the Polychrome Bible gives in Judges, p. 57, the 
illustration of an Assyrian seal with a sacred tree and an Asherdh. 

In order to preserve the popular tone of the translation the 
} Biblical names have been written in the form given them by the 
authorised version, but the transliteration of other Hebrew words 
or modern Oriental names has been made according to the prin- 
ciples now commonly accepted by scholars, which, however, are 
easily understood and need scarcely any further comments. 

Thus this new translation is excellent in every respect. Its ap- 
pearance will be puzzling to the uninitiated only for a short time, 
for as soon as a student has accustomed himself to the methods 
employed, he will utilise with ease and a great saving of labor the 
rich resources which have been here made accessible. 
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Some of the illustrations are purely ornamental, but most of 
them subserve the explanations of the text. 

We must not forget to call attention to the cheap price of this 
edition, which appears in small guarto. Three books so far have 
been published. The Book of Judges costs $1.25 ; the Psalms and 
Isaiah, which are considerably thicker, each cost $2.50. The paper 
is according to the needs of the print, heavy and strongly calen- 
dered. 

There can be no doubt that the new Bible will soon be an in- 
dispensable part of every library in the country, and no Bible 
class, no church library, no Sunday-school, no public library, will 
be complete without it. 

As to the objections which in some narrow circles may be 
made to the whole enterprise, we would fain prophecy that they 
will rapidly pass away when people become acquainted with the 
character of the work. The editors have done well to call attention 
in the introductory remarks to the analogous conditions which pre- 
vailed three centuries ago when the now commonly so-called au- 
thorised version of the Bible was published. The editors of the 
authorised version had to encounter prejudices, which perhaps 
were stronger than those which now obtain, for the narrowness 
of former centuries and the opposition to innovations was greater 
than it is at present. The editors of the authorised version of 1611 
said in their preface: 

‘Things of this quality have ever been subject to the censures of ill-meaning 
and discontented persons. For was there ever anything projected, that savored 
any way of newness or renewing, but the same endured many a storm of gainsay- 
ing or opposition? In some commonweals it was made a capital crime once to mo- 
tion the making of a new law for the abrogation of an old, though the same were 
most pernicious. As oft as we do anything of note or consequence, we subject our- 
selves to every one’s censure. So hard a thing it is to please all, even when we 
please God best, and do seek to approve ourselves to every one’s conscience. 














VICTOR CHARBONNEL. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 


RUSSIAN writer has said: ‘‘ When I read Zola’s Rome, the 
Abbé Paul Fromant in that novel immediately reminded me 
of the Abbé Victor Charbonnel. Both are idealists, both true chil- 
dren of this agitated century, having dared, in their sublime naiveté, 
to dream of putting new blood and fresh life into the aged body 
and rigid forms of Roman Catholicism. They would also reconcile 
the Church with science, enlighten it with their vivifying torch and 
force it to advance. Both wrote books into which they put all their 
soul, and both looked to the Vatican as their guiding star. But 
time soon showed that their dreams were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. There was, however, at least one difference between the 
twomen. They did not enter the Church through the same door. 
Pierre Fromant began preparation for the priesthood from his 
earliest childhood, whereas Victor Charbonnel turned towards the 
same career only when he had reached the age of manhood.’’ 
Victor Charbonnel was born at Murat, in south central France, 
in 1863, so that he is still a comparatively young man. He was a 
law student at the Lyons University when, in 1880, was brought 
forward in Parliament the famous ‘‘Article 7,” which prohibited 
the existence in France of unauthorised religious bodies. Up to 
that moment the idea of becoming a priest had never entered the 
head of the young Charbonnel. His father had always been indif- 
ferent to religious matters, and his mother, though pious, had 
never tried to influence her son, leaving his mind perfectly free to 
develop at its will. The decisive action came from without. When 
Jules Ferry’s law was promulgated began what was considered by 
many minds to bea violent persecution of the Catholic clergy. The 
police closed the convents and scattered the monks to the four 
quarters of Europe. This policy appeared cruel and sacrilegious to 
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Victor Charbonnel and several of his student friends. To them, 
the persecuted and oppressed clergy became martyrs, and the 
young men stepped forth in defence of them and of the principle 
of liberty of conscience. They organised meetings of protest and 
delivered lectures and did all in their power to awaken public 
opinion against this abuse of power. The high-minded activity of 
these young men did not pass unnoticed by the Church, which now 
undertook to draw them within its circle. With this end in view, 
the most liberal and highly educated priests were delegated to 
bring them over. In this way Victor Charbonnel was prevailed 
upon in a moment of genuine enthusiasm to enter the priesthood. 

But scarcely had Charbonnel taken orders when doubts began 
to rise in his mind, and when, later, he was brought into close con- 
tact with the Jesuits while a teacher at one of their great schools, 
his faith in the Church received its first severe shock. So he forth- 
with turned his back on the Jesuits, though still remaining a priest. 
He kept within the pale of the Church in the hopes of spreading 
about him more liberal ideas, thinking that the clergy and the 
faithful themselves would in the end welcome and strive after 
greater independence. But he soon found that such was not the 
case. ‘I could not succeed, he says, ‘‘in awakening any idea of 
independence, in starting a movement of conscience. It was only 
too evident that they did not wish to be delivered from the yoke, 
and I was at length convinced that it was useless to try and give 
light and air to the Catholic Church.” 

While in this uneasy and dissatisfied state of mind, news of 
the famous Parliament of Religions of Chicago reached the eager 
ears of the Abbé Charbonnel. It immediately appealed to his lib- 
eral mind, his large heart, and his vivid imagination, and he forth- 
with determined to bring about the assembling of a similar body at 
Paris during the International Exhibition of 1900. 

The proposal was at first approved by the Catholic clergy of 
America and France, and was even looked upon with favor by the 
Pope himself. Cardinal Gibbons, who happened to be passing 
through France at this moment on his way to Rome, took upon 
himself to place in the hands of his Holiness the preliminary plan 
for the Congress drawn up by the Abbé; and the latter was in- 
formed that the document had been read by Leo XIII. and was re- 
ceived with marked signs of sympathy. Therefore the French 
archbishops and bishops began a vigorous attack upon the propo- 
sition and brought to bear great pressure on the Vatican, with the 
result that the Abbé Charbonnel soon found himself left in almost 
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absolute isolation, being abandoned by the high and low ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries who had at first given him the warmest encourage- 
ment. This whole story is told by the Abbé in an interesting vol- 
ume! which throws a flood of light on European Catholicism. 
After a lecture tour in France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Scotland, where the Abbé explained his plan of a Congress, he 
returned to Paris last year convinced that the Catholic Church 
would never enter into the scheme as a Church. He then thought 
that the opposition might be disarmed if, instead of a Congress of 
Religions or of Churches, which had been his first idea, where each 
sect would enjoy official representation, the Congress should bring | 
together all religious men, representative by their knowledge or their 
moral authority and under conditions which should assure com- 
plete individual independence. So he turned to the leading lay ad- 
vocates of liberal Catholicism and put before them a very concilia- 
tory declaration in which the aim and plan of the proposed 
Congress was given in its chief outlines. They approved the idea, 
the form, everything, in a word, connected with the undertaking, 
but dared not assume the responsibility of publicly putting their 
names at the bottom of the circular. They had consulted the 
ecclesiastic authorities and declined to act. ‘‘The determination 
of the Church,” writes Abbé Charbonnel, ‘‘to turn a deaf ear to 
the new spirit of tolerance which showed itself at the Chicago Par- 
liament of Religions and which might spread to the Old World, 
was now clearly evident; and it was also evident that we did not 
possess a body of liberal laymen capable of taking a bold initiative. 
In the meanwhile Cardinal Gibbons denied in a letter published in 
Paris that he had ever encouraged the friends of the movement 
here in favor of such a Congress. He repudiated, at the risk of re- 
pudiating his own conduct at Chicago, our enterprise, and our ef- 
forts. ... To be supported by such men as Gibbons and Ireland, 
by the young Catholicism of America, had been my greatest hope. 


1 Congrds Universel des Religions in 1900: Histoive d'une Idée. Paris: Colin, 5 rue de Mé- 
zitres. See also by the same author Le Congrds des Religions et la Suisse. Paris: Fischbacher, 
33 rue de Seine. As might be expected, Abbé Charbonnel has secured, on the whole, warmer 
support in Switzerland than in his own France. He accuses Cardinal Gibbons of duplicity. In 
a long article on the proposed Congress, printed in the Revue de Paris of last September, the 
Abbé Charbonnel quoted the Cardinal as having not only approved of the enterprise, but as hav- 
ing said: ‘‘ The Pope will be with you, that I know.” Thereupon, the Cardinal wrote a letter to 
the editor of this periodical, which was published in the number for October 1, in which he de- 
nies having ever encouraged the Abbé and in which he especially declares that he never spoke 
the words about the Pope’s support. But in the number—February 1—of the Revue, which ap- 
pears just as I am sending off this article, M. Charbonnel returns to the attack and again asserts, 
supported this time by M. Bonet-Maury, Professor at the Paris Protestant Theological School, 
that what was said in the first article, even the remark concerning the Pope, is strictly and 
wholly true. 
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Abandoned by them, I had simply to recognise that I was beaten 
and to leave a Church where, for a man of my liberalism, there 
was nothing to do.” 

The matter stood thus when appeared Abbé Charbonnel’s 
book, Za Volonté de Vivre, which, though devoted to religious sub- 
jects, does so in such an exceedingly liberal manner—the author 
cites even the name and thoughts of Renan, that dé¢e noire of 
Catholicism—that no priest could publish such a book and hope to 
go unpunished. He seemed to be well aware of this, for, whereas 
the title page of all his previous works bore the title of Abbé, this 
one was signed simply Victor Charbonnel. But this did not suffice 
to shield the author from ecclesiastic animadversion. He was soon 
given to understand that if a retraction were not sent to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, he would be put on the retired list, to use a mili- 
tary phrase, and classed among the unfrocked priests. Victor Char- 
bonnel would not suffer such an indignity, and so, with tears in his 
eyes, he sent a firm, kindly, and dignified letter, to the Archbishop 
of Paris, informing him of his intention to quit the Church. On 
the morrow the soutane was abandoned for the garb of the ordinary 
citizen. 

A friend who visited Charbonnel two days later, reports: ‘‘So 
solemn was everything in his modest little apartment that I felt as 
if a dead body were in the house,” and when I called on him two 
months afterwards I was struck by this same sadness of the atmos- 
phere, especially when M. Charbonnel remarked: ‘In a few days 
I am going to start on a lecture tour. I should have done so ear- 
lier, but I wished to remain quiet for a period in order not to seem 
to have left the Church for the immediate purpose of attack- 
ing it.” 

To the friend already mentioned he said: ‘‘ The crisis through 
which I have just passed is terrible. I do not know whether I am 
right or not. But my conscience would not permit me to act oth- 
erwise. I find consolation in the fact that I have left the Church 
without a scandal, that there has been no immorality in my life. I 
have no intention of marrying, and in the new field in which I am 
entering I shall try to be useful to humanity. I am cradled by no 
false hopes. I know that the position of an ex-priest is a hard one, 
for by discarding the soutane I lose prestige and authority. But I 
shall labor, I shall take up my pen, I may even go back to teaching. 
But of this be assured, the past is no more.” 

Here is the text of the letter which the Abbé Charbonnel wrote 
to the Archbishop: ‘In giving my life to the Church in the ar- 
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dent sincerity of my youth, I wished to give my life to God. But 
long and sad trials have brought me to this disappointing convic- 
tion that to serve the Church or the men among us who pretend to 
govern it, is not serving God. I cannot henceforth, without feel- 
ing arise in me a too painful reproach, preserve the appearance of 
solidarity with an ecclesiastical organisation which reduces religion 
to administrative cleverness, which makes it a source of domina- 
tion, a means of intellectual and social oppression, a system for the 
exercise of intolerance instead of a prayer, an elevation of the heart, 
a searching after the divine ideal, a moral support, a principle of 
love and fraternity, which, in a word, causes it to become a com- 
mon human policy, not a pure faith. For the sake of a free, hon- 
est conscience, and for the peace of my soul, I feel that I should 
inform your Eminence that I am no longer a priest, that I hereby 
sever my connexion with the Church.” 

This break with the Church has also severed Charbonnel’s 
connexion with the proposed Congress of Religions, ‘‘for,” as he 
said to me yesterday, ‘‘the Catholics will now have nothing to do 
with me.” But it is probable that the enterprise will not be wholly 
abandoned, though considerably modified, and will pass into quite 
other hands. It will be taken up by the professors of religious sci- 
ences at the Sorbonne, and the gathering will resemble somewhat 
that held a little time ago at Stockholm. In a word, it will become 
a Congress of Religious Sciences rather than a Congress of Reli- 
gions. 

A few days after the dispatch of his letter to the Archbishop, 
M. Charbonnel wrote these lines in a newspaper article: ‘I could 
no longer, without blaming myself, abandon my faith, my humble 
devotion and all my soul to a Church which is simply an organised 
administration of pontiffs who proclaim themselves the sole mas- 
ters of the word of Christ, using this organisation simply to give 
the appearance of truth to their injurious or ambitious lies and to 
produce, as is apparent to everybody, an intellectual enslavement, 
a moral nihilism, and social immobility in a world which has to be 
made entirely new again by means of an ideal, I might almost say, 
by a religion of charity and by fraternal justice. It is only too 
plain that this ideal, this religion for which all hearts yearn, has 
been driven from the Church by the pontiffs. Therefore have I 
had to abandon my old faith, to pluck from me my very soul, 
which act wounds more deeply and is more painful, as I know by 
the bitterness of my tears, than that death which takes from us the 
poor existence of this earth. I have blasted dreams, friendships, 
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recollections. I have bid a last farewell to what has so long been 
my very life, and I have started on my way, a pilgrim of the un- 
known and veritable God, who is not where I at first thought to 
find Him..... 

‘¢If I could have chosen my lot, I should probably not have 
chosen this one, surrounded by so much that is unpleasant. But it 
often happens that one no longer believes what one would like to 
believe, while one believes what one would like not to believe. It 
seems to me that the only law which should govern one’s con- 
science is a sincere and courageous conformation of one’s life to 
one’s thought. This is what I felt I was doing. Why should any- 
body wish that I should condemn myself for life to a lie and to 
hypocrisy by staying in the Church when I no longer believed in 
it? ... In human affairs real progress is accomplished only through 
upheavals, destruction, death, whence springs the soul of the new 
generations. These heroes—Luther, Galileo, Pascal, Rousseau, 
Lamennais, and Tolstoi—have alone aided humanity to rise to a 
higher ideal of life.” 

In another article he exclaims: ‘‘ Why may not our soul and 
the soul of future humanity be like the happy river? Why, when 
finally delivered from the religious phantoms and terrors imposed 
upon it by the tragic or ridiculous fancies of dogma, may it not 
open to the vision of the wide heaven and to God who creates the 
order and supreme beauty of heaven? Why, having relegated to 
the land of shades the dead religions, may it not turn towards the 
living religion, whose inelectable law, it knows, is written in the 
starry nights and in the heaven of the conscience? Why will it not 
recognise this religion which is a longing to live beyond our own 
nature, nearer to God than to ourselves, and which is, as a sage 
has said, only a ‘ morality in infinity?’ Then would the existence 
of the soul be indeed the sweet, tranquil course of a river peacefully 
bearing the mirror of heaven on its bosom, along the immortal 
springtime of its banks.” 

M. Victor Charbonnel has indeed turned his back on the 
Church and has boldly started out on a literary career. He is now 
a frequent contributor to the daily press. Articles from his pen 
appear almost monthly in the reviews. His name has already ap- 
peared on the title pages of several volumes. Two of these have 
been mentioned above. Another— Volonté de Vivre—is a lofty study 
of the problems of moral life, suffering, and death. In its pages 
he tells without passion, without criticism, without bitterness, but 
rather in a sort of veiled melancholy, how he has passed from Cath- 
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olic dogmatism to ‘‘the religion of the ideal,” to the free Chris- 
tianity of Channing and Tolstoi. This book has made no little stir 
in Romish centres, and more than one of the faithful deplore and 
regret the exile of its author. 

Victor Charbonnel has a very large intelligence. His pen can 
write elegantly and with authority on other than purely moral and 
religious subjects. This is shown in his recent volume Zes Mys- 
tigues dans la Litt¢rature Présente, a series of delicately turned ar- 
ticles of literary criticism which appeared originally, if I am not 
mistaken, in the Mercure de France, and in which he gives the his- 
tory of the origin, rise, and future, of the school of French mystics. 
‘‘Ten years ago,” he says, ‘‘every poet would have been called a 
Parnassian ; every novelist, a naturalist ; every thinker, a positiv- 
ist. But little by little, the poets, novelists, and thinkers, become 
mystics,” and he then goes on in a prettily printed little volume of 
some two hundred pages to tell us what modern mysticism is and 
who the modern mystics are. It is a work of pure literary criti- 
cism that brings out an entirely new and delightful side of the in- 
tellectual powers of Victor Charbonnel. 

And still another gift of M. Charbonnel has already been 
hinted at. I refer to his oratorical powers, to his talents as a lec- 
turer. This faculty reveals itself in his conversation. His thoughts 
are abundant and striking. His language is rich and flowing. He 
is eloquent even in his modest little study. I have never heard 
him lecture, but those who have tell me that he possesses the true 
fire of the born orator. It is natural, therefore, that he now intends 
to utilise still more than in the past this means of propagating his 
ideas and adding to his slender income. In fact he is now on the 
point of starting on a lecture tour through Belgium and Holland, 
and he has in mind, I believe, a lecture tour some day in the 
United States, and as his knowledge of our tongue—he cannot 
speak it but reads it—would enable him to commit in English his 
lecture or at least read it from his manuscript, the objection of a 
foreign language is removed. Under these conditions, I venture to 
predict that Victor Charbonnel would prove to be a successful lec- 
turer in our country. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say, therefore, that Victor Char- 
bonnel is destined to place himself among the religious renovators 
of this century and that the future historian of the intellectual 
movement of Europe during the hundred years now drawing to an 
end will write his name alongside of those of Lamennais, Lacor- 
daire, Montalembert, Hyacinthe Loyson, and Didon. It seems as 
if it would always be the fate of liberal Catholicism to fire with en- 
thusiasm some noble souls, to provoke a grand, magnificent strug- 
gle, only to crush them and it under the oppression of absolutism 
and uncompromising orthodoxy. Victor Charbonnel is now enter- 
ing upon the first stage of this hard battle, and he must often ask, 
as do his friends, whether it will end in victory or in defeat. Qu: 
vivra, verra. 














THE REASON WHY ABBE CHARBONNEL 
FAILED. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


ICTOR CHARBONNEL, the enthusiastic advocate of a Reli- 
gious Parliament to be held at Paris in 1900, has left the 
Church. He is no longer an abbé. He is now bitterly denouncing 
the men to whom he formerly looked up with reverence and con- 
fidence. He accuses them of duplicity and condemns their conduct 
in strong terms. 

The former Abbé is said to be an orator of great power. He 
puts his heart into everything he does, and his heart is warm and 
large. No wonder he is impatient, and this disposition, although 
he must be a lovable character and a charming man, renders it dif- 
ficult for him to bide his time with patience, which is indispens- 
able to an organiser. There can be no doubt that Abbé Charbonnel 
is deeply religious, and in addition he has been, and perhaps he is 
still, a fervid Roman Catholic, only his view of the Roman Catholic 
Church differs considerably from the policy of his superiors, and in 
convening a Parliament of Religions he apparently intended to in- 
fluence the future development of the Church and to commit it to 
the broad liberalism which he himself represents. No wonder that 
the leaders of the Church, having at first encouraged his zeal, 
withdrew from the field and disavowed the Abbé’s plans. 

The secret of the success of the Religious Parliament at Chi- 
cago lies in the policy rigidly insisted upon from the beginning by 
the President of the World’s Congresses, that the purpose of the 
Parliament should be presentation pure and simple. The great 
religions of the world were invited to state their doctrines and to 
explain them through duly appointed delegates, without attacking 
others, without being expected to endorse any principle or opinion 
of the committee of the Parliament, its president, its chairman, or 
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any one of its officers. Thus the Roman Church, which was repre- 
sented by one cardinal, several bishops and archbishops, many cler- 
gymen and a respectable number of laymen, was nowhere in the 
least compromised or committed to any new maxim or theory. The 
Church, being assured of her independence, His Holiness the Pope 
sent his blessing through Cardinal Gibbons; and he was ready to 
confer his blessing also upon the proposed Paris Parliament. But 
here Leo XIII. himself insisted on the principle that a Religious 
Parliament should not be committed to any Church; therefore, 
while giving his ‘‘absolute approbation,” he added that ‘‘he did not 
think it wise to give it his direct patronage lest the Parliament of 
Religions, which should be independent and open to all, should 
give the impression of being a ‘‘ Congress of the Pope.” 

We do not intend here to criticise either the Roman Church 
or Victor Charbonnel ; our purpose is to explain, for thus alone 
shall we be able to understand the situation. We can appreciate 
the noble nature of the former Abbé, although we regret the vehem- 
ence of his impetuous language when he accuses the American pre- 
lates of duplicity and inconsistence. It is true that Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Archbishop Ireland, and Bishop Keane, took part in the 


Chicago Parliament, and it appears that they would undoubtedly 
be glad to have another Parliament take place at Paris in 1900; 
but they, as a matter of course, must see to it that the new Parlia- 
ment is so inaugurated that the dignity of their Church is pre- 
served. 


In Chicago the Roman Catholics were guests, the dominant 
religion of the country being Protestant Christianity, but in France 
the Roman Church would have been the hostess. Considering the 
claims of the Roman Church as the sole Catholic institution, this 
circumstance rendered the situation more difficult than in America. 
When those who are in power call a Parliament, it may easily ap- 
pear as a concession, and the world will be inclined to interpret 
the step as a surrender of the traditional policy. Apparently the 
participation of the Church in a Religious Parliament in America 
is different from directly holding a Religious Parliament in a Ro- 
man Catholic country. 

In Chicago, where the bracing air of American liberty swept 
through the variegated assemblies of the World’s Fair, extrava- 
gances could occur without compromising any one. The very con- 
ditions invited the free utterance of opinion. Everybody knew that 
equality on the platform did not. involve any other identification : 


1 Literally quoted from the report published in various French newspapers. 
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it was parliamentary equality, based on courtesy and brotherly 
love. It was an exchange of thought where everybody offered the 
best he had, and we listened to those who differed from us in the 
hope of understanding their position and learning from them as 
representatives of their religion the arguments of their faith. This 
exchange of thought was beneficial, as it did not level religion down 
to the low-water mark of indifference, but rather tended to raise 
those who stood on lower ground to the level of those who had 
attained a deeper insight and nobler convictions. It would have 
been very difficult to repeat the Chicago Parliament in Paris, for in 
conservative Europe the conditions are different. A free exchange 
of thought under the egis of Rome might, in the opinion of many, 
have meant something more than under the stars and stripes, and 
the same thing in different places is no longer the same thing. 

The Roman Church is well aware of the difference between a 
Parliament in Chicago and in Paris. The Church as such is not 
opposed to the Parliament idea itself. The Pope has plainly ex- 
pressed his sympathy, but his consent naturally depends upon the 
fulfilment of conditions which guarantee the Church against mis- 
interpretations. 

Whether or not the Roman Catholic Church is in a position to 
hold a Parliament is not for us, nor for any outsider, to decide. 
The leaders of the Church alone can know whether the time is ripe 
for it. Probably the scheme is premature. The Roman Church is 
the Church of France, but this does not necessarily imply that the 
Roman Catholic faith is firmly rooted in the minds of the thinkers 
of the nation. This much is sure: Only a religious institution 
which is strong can afford to convene a Parliament ; the refusal to 
compare notes with others is always an indication of weakness. 
Protestantism in America is not endangered by a Religious Par- 
liament; it can hold its own when compared with other faiths. 
Almost all Protestant Churches sanction free inquiry and are open 
to progress. And here exactly lies the blessing of the Parliament 
idea. If you are confident that the faith that is in you is the truth, 
you will come forward and let its light shine. Says Christ: 

‘Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid. 
‘Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candle- 
stick; and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. 


‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 


The light is the faith that is in you, and the Religious Parlia- 
ment is the candlestick. 
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We regret exceedingly the failure of the plan for holding a 
second Religious Parliament in Paris. We watched with sympathy, 
but not without anxiety, the zealous efforts of Abbé Charbonnel 
and were deeply affected when the news reached us that he had 
left the Church. One reason why he failed is undoubtedly his rash 
temperament which, although it does honor to his heart, betrays 
a lack of patience and self-control, so indispensable for the accom- 
plishment of a difficult undertaking where one untimely word may 
forever ruin the prospect of success. 

It is probable that the leaders of Church politics in Europe do 
not as yet realise what a glorious chance they have lost to prove to 
the world that definiteness in doctrine does not mean intolerance. 
We must frankly confess that Roman Catholicism is not credited 
with good intentions among the large masses of the population of 
the United States. On the contrary, there is a deep-seated distrust 
against Rome and her representatives in the minds of many peo- 
ple, so much so that any affiliation with the Roman Catholic 
Church would render a man unfit to figure as a mere candidate for 
the highest office of our country. Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Ireland, and Bishop Keane have done much to remove these preju- 
dices, but their influence is almost neutralised by the rumors that 
their views are disapproved of in the Vatican. It is unfortunate 
for the Church that the failure of Abbé Charbonnel will naturally 
be interpreted as a condemnation of the Parliament idea by the 
Church. This, however, is not so. Considering the Pope’s friendly 
attitude during the Chicago Religious Parliament, we claim with- 
out fear of contradiction that he is not opposed to the Parlia- 
ment idea as such. The conditions which make it advisable for 
the Church to hold a Parliament in Europe may or may not be 
lamentable ; they may or may not be due to the immaturity of the 
people or their leaders, or both, or to any other factor. Not hav- 
ing any reliable information on the subject, we abstain from form- 
ing and uttering an opinion. We only regret that since Abbé Char- 
bonnel has ceased to be a Roman Catholic priest, the plan of 
holding a Religious Parliament at Paris in 1900 has been wrecked, 
and large numbers of mankind may thereby be excluded from par- 
ticipating in the new light which will show religion in a higher and 
nobler glory than before. 

The Parliament idea itself will not suffer, for the Parliament 
idea is a movement that no man, no institution, no reactionary pol- 
icy can hinder or check in its evolution. It has come as a test to 
try the metal of men’s hearts; it is a touchstone which will dis- 
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solve the baser amalgams, but leave the pure gold intact. Even 
though the very builders reject the stone that will become the head 
of the corner, the ideal of true catholicity will be realised, and only 
such truths are catholic as can be placed upon the candlestick. If 
in Christ’s time the people had shown such an extraordinary long- 
ing for religious information, to hear all sides and to let every 
preacher be heard, would he not have gone himself to deliver the 
message of his heavenly Father? And when he bade his disciples 
preach the doctrine, did he tell them to stickle about authority or 
to stipulate conditions before they spoke in any assemblage? No! 
He did not. He sent them out into the world to preach the Gospel 
to all people. If a light can at all be kept under a bushel, we may 
rest assured that it is no light at all. 

We regret the occurrence for several reasons, among which 
our sympathy with M. Charbonnel himself is by no means the least. 
How much he suffered before he saw himself compelled to take so 
serious a step as renouncing his allegiance to the Church which in 
former years had been the most sacred tie of his life, those alone 
can appreciate who have passed through a similar conflict with the 
same harassing soul-struggles. Mr. Theodore Stanton’s article will 
throw much light on the whole affair. To be sure, it is an ex parte 
exposition. Mr. Stanton is a friend of M. Victor Charbonnel; he 
sides with him without waiting for further explanations on the part 
of the Church authorities. While we are fully convinced of the 
honesty of the former Abbé and the nobility of his heart, we cannot 
help thinking that a grain of discretion might have averted the con- 
flict; and, at any rate, we believe that the accusation of duplicity 
which he lays at the doors of some high dignitaries of the Church 
are mainly conditioned by the disparity of his own sentiments. 
First he interpreted the Cardinal’s words in the light of his san- 
guine optimism and now he is embittered by the pessimism which 
naturally results from his disappointment. 

It sometimes happens that a man’s very enthusiasm renders 
him unfit to accomplish the cherished ideal of his life. The very 
consciousness of his‘own good intentions makes him careless and 
he becomes himself his worst enemy; not from any moral fault or 
intellectual shortcoming, but through the very eagerness and im- 
patience with which he struggles for the realisation of a noble aim. 
It appears that Abbé Charbonnel’s very love of the Church and his 
anxiety to reform it according to his ideals, render his personality 
undesirable as the chairman of a Religious Parliament. 

Abbé Charbonnel could have succeeded in his great enterprise 
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only if some friendly counsellor had been his constant companion 
to lend him his advice in matters of grave importance and occasion- 
ally to check the impulsive nature of his ardent soul. While the 
advocate of a great enterprise, such as a Religious Parliament 
would be in Paris, must be a man of enthusiasm, he must at the 
same time be possessed of a calm judgment and of discretion 
which will enable him to move slowly where the field is not as yet 
prepared. 
Victor Charbonnel is not yet at the end of his career. In his 
intellectual development he is at present under the influence of the 
religious mysticism which is quite fashionable in certain liberal 
circles. He may pass through it to more matured and clearer 
views. But those who know him personally will alone be able to 
| foretell whether he will remain outside of the Church like Father 
Hyacinthe, or return to its fold as did Dr. M’Glynn. Whatever 
may be the ultimate result, we cherish the confidence that the af- 
flictions and soul-struggles of a man who is serious in his convic- | 
tions will not have been in vain. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LAO-TZE. 


Since some of the seaports of China have fallen into}the hands of European 
powers, the importance of China for Europe as well as for America will gain stead- 
ily. For not only will the rich resources of Eastern Asia be opened to the world, 
but the Chinese themselves will become familiar with the advantages of Western 
civilisation. And they are good disciples, being at the same time steadfast and 
reliable in character. They are slow but patient and intelligent. When they be- 
gin to imitate the example of Japan, they will in time rise to greater power than 
their smaller sister-nation of the rising sun; being forced by recent events to enter 
upon the new career of surrendering their principle of seclusion, the Chinese will 
learn rapidly from the Europeans and may even make their influence felt in the 
future development of mankind. 

The Chinese appear to be different from us, and’they are so in many external-. 
ities of life, but at core they are the same,—they are the same human beings, with 
the same sentiments and the same ideals; while even their religious development 
presents many close analogies. It is true that they are unprogressive and uncriti- 
cal, that their national and family life is full of superstitions and evil practices, but 
the ideals are the same, and if we only try to understand them and approach them 
in the spirit of brotherly kindness, we shall soon gain their ear and confidence. If 
we wish to open commerce with them, to build factories in China (as is now being 
done in the valley of the Yan-tze-kiang) we must above all learn to comprehend the 
people, for thus alone shall we be able to deal with them. 

These are all reasons which make it desirable to the people of the Western 
world for their own mercantile interests to study the character of the Chinese, for 
it is to be hoped that the grievous mistakes of which the Christian nations have been 
guilty in the past (such as the opium war and the ruthless interference with the Tai 
Ping rebellion will in the future be avoided. But there is a-higher point of view 
from which we may contemplate the facts of Chinese civilisation. And that is the 
religious point of view. The Apostle declares that ‘‘God at sundry times and in 
divers manners has spoken in time past to the fathers by prophets," for ‘‘ He has 
none left without a witness.” What, then, is the nature of these witnesses? 

The official religion of China is Confucianism, a kind of ethical culture based 
upon agnosticism, which leaves the religious question alone and neither asserts nor 
denies the existence of God or gods, of the soul, and of its immortality. Its moral- 
ity is based upon authority, the authority of parents, of our elders and superiors, 
of the government, and above all of the great sages of yore whose wisdom is laid. 
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down in the canonical books of China. But by the side of Confucianism there is 
Buddhism and Taoism, both being pure and lofty in their original doctrines and 
degraded only by ignorant or fraudulent representatives. Greed of priests on the 
one hand, and the superstitions of the people on the other, soon corrupt the noblest 
teachings. 

The Open Court Pub. Co. presented to its readers some time ago a summary 
of the Buddhist religion in Dr. Carus’s Gosfel of Buddha, and we have had the 
satisfaction of seeing that the book has been welcomed in both hemispheres by 
Christian and Buddhist readers. The book has been translated into the vernacular 
of several Buddhist nations, and its Japanese and Chinese editions have been offi- 
cially used by various Buddhist sects. The same author now, after a few years of 
concentrated study of the Chinese language and Chinese modes of philosophising 
presents his readers with a translation of the canonical book of Taoism, the canon 
of Reason and Virtue by Lao-Tze, the old philosopher. Lao-Tze is in the eyes of 
many, an atheist, for his Deity, the Tao, is not an individual being and is not repre- 
sented as such, except where avowedly allegorical language is used. But on the 
other hand, there are so many surprising analogies with Christian thought and 
sentiment in it that we would deem the 7ao-7eh-Xing written under Christian 
influence were its authenticity and pre-Christian origin not established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Not only does the term Tao (word, reason) correspond quite 
' closely to the Greek term Logos, but Lao-Tze preaches the ethics of requiting 
hatred with goodness. He insists on the necessity of becoming like unto a little 
child, of returning to primitive simplicity and purity, of non-assertion and non- 
resistance, and promises that the deficient will be made entire, the crooked will be 
straightened, the empty will be filled, the worn will be renewed, those who have 
too little will receive, while those who have too much will be bewildered. (Chapter 
22.) 

The Zao-7eh-King is brief, but it is filled to the brim with suggestive thoughts 
and a historical preface taken from Sze-Ma-Ch'‘ien gives us all the reliable bio- 
graphical data of Lao-Tze’s life, who was a famous man in the days of Confucius, 
whose senior he was by about fifty years. He was the keeper of the state archives 
at Cho (the capital of the State of like name) where Confucius paid him a visit. 
The interview of these two greatest Chinese thinkers was not satisfactory to either 
party. 

While Confucius sought to establish his doctrine through the favor of kings, 
Lao-Tze renounced his position and left the country when he saw the doom of its 
corruption approach. The frontier-pass officer Yin Hi received the old philosopher 
kindly and entertained him for some time, urging him to write a book. And there the 
lonely old sage at the verge of existence sat, full of sadness, writing down his views 
of life. The people around him were happy and did not see the curse of the sins of 
their time. Like Isaiah he uttered his lamentations, and like Jesus of Nazareth he 
knew not where to lay down his head for rest. The twentieth chapter reflects the 
sorry plight of the situation, where he says: ‘‘Forlorn am I, Oso forlorn! It ap- 
pears that I have no place whither I shall return home.” Seeing the pretensions 
and self-sufficiency of the pharisees of his days, he exclaimed: ‘‘Abandon your 
saintliness, put away your prudence, and the people will gain a hundred-fold.” 
(Chap. 19.) The gist of his ethics is expressed in Chap. 49: ‘‘ The good I meet 
with goodness; the bad I also meet with goodness ; for virtue is good [throughout]. 
The faithful I meet with faith; the faithless I also meet with faith, for virtue is 
faithful [throughout].” 
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In the traditions of Chinese art Lao-Tze is represented as a venerable, thought- 
ful man, riding an ox, scroll in hand, as pictured in the frontispiece of our edition, 
for which the picture was specially drawn by a prominent Japanese artist. 

The translation of the 7ao-7eh-Xing' which the Open Court Pub. Co. has 
just brought out has been made with great care, and we hope also correctly and 
with tact. The literature on the subject has been diligently utilised, and the as- 
sistance of native Asiatic scholars has been resorted to. The Chinese text has been 
carefully revised, and the transliteration, which is given in addition to the trans- 
lation, enables almost any one, be he ever so little versed in Chinese philosophy, 
to revise and study the work in the original. There is also an introduction and 
notes. The book is appropriately bound in yellow and blue, with a special design, 
and with gilt top. 


ON SOME RECENT ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


Philosophy has been steadily infiltrating the terrain of pedagogy in recent 
years, and it has beneficently shaped the character of instruction in almost every 
field of knowledge. But whereas the teachings of philosophy, and especially of 
modern psychology, have found direct and almost immediate application to the 
reformation of instruction in the sciences and technical callings, mathematics has 
been one of the last subjects that it has touched. The relations here are at first 
sight so impalpable, so elusive, yet withal so rigidly pre-formed, that the system- 
atic and early cultivation of mathematical experience was thought both super- 
erogatory and impossible. Yet the philosophical opinion of the ages has borne un- 
mistakable witness to the existence of a world of forms immanent in reality, from 
which the abstracting mind has by experience rough-hewn the material of logic 
and mathematics, and which exists externally with unlimited though strictly law- 
conforming possibilities. And it has also borne witness to the fact that the cosmic 
process is repeated in a measure in the individual. The notion of mathematical ex- 
perience in this sense was quite clear to Plato, and formed a cardinal conception of 
his system. The mathematical ‘‘ideas" of the world in the Platonic signification 
were the prototypes from which single and individual conceptions emanated or sep- 
arated, by a sort of ethereal fission. Their having entered the individual mind 
through the organs of sense was a later conception most prominently advocated by 
Locke and his followers, and it forms to-day the dominant conception of that school 
of psychology which has most influenced pedagogy. We may waive the question 
as to the metaphysical and intrinsic character of mathematical notions. Genetic- 
ally, or rather ontogenetically and in the experience of the individual, they have 
been formed through contact with objective and subjective reality, have been ini- 
tiated and are ever afterwards fostered by the intimations of sense. And even in the 
constituent elements of them which may be called purely 2 frior?, they are 
founded upon a perfectly analogous intellectual experience, which is equally sus- 
ceptible of systematic educational cultivation. For the mind has its workshop and 
work-benches as much as nature has. 

Until recently in the teaching of mathematics the view here taken has, except 
in a few sporadic cases, never been practically and systematically applied. Both 
arithmetic and geometry have been inculcated as finished, Procrustean systems. 


1 Chicago, 1898. Pp., 345. Price, $3.00. 
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Their transmission to the mind of the pupil has not been one of organic growth 
and becoming, but one of mechanical injection, In arithmetic, names and pro- 
cesses have been taught utterly disjoined from the reality which they represent, 
and consequently in the majority of cases they remain inert, useless knowledge. 
For ideal results of instruction the individual must live over again, in a sort of 
abridged experience, the history of the development of his science. When his 
growth, in a miniature way, has not been i¢s growth, the knowledge he assimilates 
can never be applicable in its full extent to the facts of which it is a potential rep- 
resentation. 

The relations of form, in an 2 Zrzor7 consideration, are as immediate to the 
mind as the relations of resistance are to the body, and yet, despite their impor- 
tance, and possibly in consequence of their ideality and remoteness from the needs 
of life, they never reach the same instinctive immediacy as the relations of force, 
pressure, etc. Into mathematics, therefore, we do not when young carry the same 
store of instinctive knowledge that we do into mechanics. And so the development 
of that knowledge should in the nature of things proceed step by step with experi- 
ence. If it ever outstrip it the result will be an unbridgable chasm between knowl- 
edge and the sphere of application of knowledge—helpless, crippled knowledge, 
ignorance. And this is too often the history of individual mathematical instruction. 
There are more people hopelessly ignorant of and unable to apply the little mathe- 
matics they have been taught than there are people who know imperfectly their 
geography, their little physics, and their little chemistry. Laboratories of physics 
and chemistry exist, but there are no established laboratories of mathematics. And 
yet ideally they exist. The field of mathematical experience is a field of mental 
and sensory experience ; mathematical concepts are merely directions to perform 
certain, well-ascertained intellectual and sensory constructions ; and the laboratory 
work required is simply that practical and living contact with the reality of forms 
which all have at hand and which should be properly established in the earliest 
years of life, never afterwards to be severed. With the proper ‘‘ laboratory '' be- 
ginnings the elementary mathematical knowledge of every individual can be made 
as secure and unmovable as any of the instinctive acquisitions of education, and 
when the start has once been made acquirement will progress by its own momen- 
tum. ‘‘A fool,” said De Quincey, “can learn mathematics ""—meaning that as to 
the simplicity of the intellectual machinery involved the fool stands upon the same 
footing with the wise man. The remark has its application, although here as in 
all studies, the setting, the character, the associative woof of the mind is determi- 
native. 

2 ° * 

Of the recent noteworthy attempts to incorporate into practical primary in- 
struction some such ideas as those advanced above may be named the series of 
text-books projected and partly completed by Mr. William Speer, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago, and published by Ginn & Co. of Boston. Two 
books of the series have already appeared, to-wit: Primary Arithmetic,' First 
Year, for the Use of Teachers, and Elementary Arithmetic.2, The books were 
written mainly for the use of teachers, a commendable piece of foresight, quite 
apart from the nature of the knowledge conveyed, for the majority of teachers are 
more in need of instruction than their pupils, and one of the main causes of lop- 
sided primary education is the fact that the pupils and not the teachers are com- 
pelled to study their text-books. 


1Price, 35 cents, 2 Price, 45 cents. 
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Mr. Speer's idea, and in fact the essence of his innovation—which we may say 
has been long a recognised truth and doubtless has long since found its application 
—is that mathematics is a science of quantitative relations actually existing in real- 
ity, which can be learned by experience on the same educational principle that the 
facts and relations of other sciences can that more directly affect the senses. The 
groundwork of his method is a philosophical idea; as to the application it is sought 
to render it accordant with sound pedagogical principles. The fundamental thing 
in teaching arithmetic, the author says, is to zwduce judgments of relative magni- 
tude. The child is to be made sensitive to relations of equality by handling equal 
units, with the attention withdrawn from the concomitants of color, texture, qual- 
ity, etc. The mind is to begin with elements, is to advance from vague to clear 
conceptions by its own efforts; premature questioning, premature analysis is abso- 
lutely deprecated. The child begins with sense-experience, comparisons of equal- 
ity and quantitative relations generally; gradually the mind is freed from the con- 
crete, and the attention directed to the relations. The hand, the eye, and the 
mind, are trained coincidently, harmoniously, and interdependently. 

The aids and mechanical devices to the ends which have been set are numer- 
ous and varied—as numerous and varied as abstraction from everything but quan- — 
titative relations demands. Geometrical blocks and surfaces, liquid measures, 
weights, coins, balances, clocks, faggots, etc., are all part of the pedagogical 
mechanism. One must take the series as a whole and begin with the first book ; 
otherwise it is rather difficult to grasp the author's purpose. The books can be 
used by teachers or mature persons only. The treatment is full. We could have 
wished it more continuous and connected. But the requirements Mr. Speer has 


had in view diverge from the demands of mere exposition. The examples are nu- 
merous, and are the basis of the development. The author has adorned his books 
by quotations from the philosophers and scientists, in which much wholesome ad- 
vice is embodied, and which seem to have been dictated by philosophical insight 


and a thorough grasp of the teachings of scientific pedagogy. 
* 


We now come to geometry, and have first to notice Mr. Rupert Deakin's Zu- 
clid: Books I,-1V., a text-book of the University Tutorial Series published by the 
University Correspondence College Press (London: W. B. Clive. New York: 
Hinds & Noble, 4 Cooper Institute. Pages, 309; price 70 cents). Euclid has 
held its own in England to the present day as the standard text-book of geometry, 
and in the elementary schools of that country no modern text-book has perma- 
nently dislodged it. The work is also used in several American colleges and 
schools, and there are many reasons, intrinsic and extrinsic, for its retention, at 
least collaterally. It is the culminating flower and expression, the corpus juris, so 
to speak of the age and race which, of all, were most splendidly endowed geomet- 
rically. So far as enunciation is concerned, it will remain for all time to come the 
classical incorporation of a development which is now ended. Geometry, said La- 
grange, on the occasion of the publication of a new edition of Euclid by Peyrard, 
and speaking as the incarnate consciousness of the analytical glory of the eighteenth 
century, is a dead language and should be studied in its original incorporations 
Modern developments have impugned the absolute validity of Lagrange’s remark, 
but the elementary geometry of the schools is still largely pre-Euclidean, and so 
comes partly within the range of the great mathematician'’s animadversion. 

The language of Euclid, the setting of the propositions and the proofs, are un- 
wieldy and cumbersome. Geometry cannot be /earned from it. To derive benefit 
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from its study one must approach it with a large stock of geometrical experience. 
Its strength is its logical composition, its intellectual structure, its systematic, rig- 
orous movement. Methods of reasoning one can learn from Euclid if one cannot 
learn potential geometry from it, and in the former respect all modern imitations 
have fallen short of it,—a state of things which is easily explained when we reflect 
that the Euclidean work is the last stage of an evolution, of a long geometrical tra- 
dition in instruction, the codification, so to speak, of Greek geometry, having more 
logical perfection than the Cours d'analyse of the French Polytechnical School 
which represents an analogous though briefer tradition, and possessing in its way 
something similar to the finish of the German translations of the ancient classics 
and of Shakespeare, which have been the outcome of many minds and generations 
of labor, 

The language, the methods, the order and structure of Euclid, have entered 
the culture of the logical and mathematical world, as the literature of the Greeks 
and Rome have impregnated the arts and letters. Without familiarity with Euclid 
one has not a rounded mathematical education. It still remains the standard of 
geometrical reference, and stript of its ponderosity of expression and seconded by 
the devices of mechanical typography and modern nomenclature, it still has its de- 
lights for the adolescent reader. 

The edition of the first four books of Euclid by Mr. Deakin, who is Headmas- 
ter of King Edward's Grammar School, Stourbridge, England, has much to recom- 
mend it over some of its predecessors. The editor has in his notes given special 
attention to the methods of proof and to the logical philosophy of the subject ; he 
has supplied a great many original propositions and riders; and he has grouped 
the results of the various sections, so affording a synoptic view of the subject as a 
natural whole. He has given instruction to the learner on the method of writing 
out propositions; he has supplied alternative proofs, and incorporated several 
modern propositions ; and last but not least he has materially facilitated the un- 
derstanding of the proofs by the use of shaded lines in figures and diagrams, a fea- 
ture which should be universally adopted. 


* 
* 


* 

We pass to the Plane and Solid Geometry' of Prof. Woodruff Beman of the 
University of Michigan and of Prof. David Eugene Smith of the Michigan State 
Normal School. The joint work of Professors Beman and Smith is an ambitious 
attempt to invest the ancient geometry with something of the spirit of modern 
mathematics. The usual sequence of propositions as far as and including the ele- 
mentary geometry of the circle has been remodelled upon the lines laid down by 
the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching in England. The 
treatment of proportion is largely algebraical. Use. has been made of the law of 
homology, of the modern geometrical notions of symmetry, positive and negative 
directions, of similarity, of reciprocity, and notably of the principle of continuity. 
The demonstrations are largely couched in the shorthand mathematical symbols 
adopted in relatively recent times. The steps of the proofs are numbered. There 
is a large and good selection of original exercises, and the method of attacking orig- 
inal problems are amply and intelligently treated. Not the least of the many excel- 
lences of the work is the constant reference to the history of the subject, incorpo- 
ration of historical problems in the exercises, and brief historical notes on the 
development of the science. 

So far as contents are concerned, the book resembles somewhat the Elements 


1Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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of Lacroix, although the treatment is more formal and didactic. Nevertheless the 
demonstrations have been constantly framed with the end in view of throwing the 
student on his own resources. The text, the exercises, the notes, all give the im- 
pression of an organic and carefully excogitated whole, which with careful study 
cannot fail of producing satisfactory and harmonious results. Yet despite the 
authors’ assurance that the innovations are not startling and revolutionary, we are 
curious to know what the psychological state of mind of the ordinary teacher and 
student will be who takes up its study. The authors do well to advise that haste 
should be made slowly at the beginning. To most students the shorthand symbols 
will at first require close attention, and possibly may divert attention from the dem- 
onstrations. There can be no question as to the simplicity and directness intro- 
duced by the use of modern notions, but it is doubtful if some of the methods of 
demonstration have the same evidency and Anschaulichkett that the older methods 
have, cumbersome though the latter be. 

But there should be no hesitancy here. If geometry had been limited to An- 
schaulichkeit, it would never have passed to the stage even to which the Greeks 
brought it. There is nothing in the nature of things to determine where ocular evi- 
dence, sensory demonstration, should end, and intellectual demonstration begin. 
The feeling and power of individuals is different in this matter. One may by care- 
ful study acquire a vivid sensory appreciation for the proofs of the fifth book of 
Euclid, which are such a stumbling block to the average imagination, and which 
render the treatment of propositions relating to proportion so difficult. For the 
general purposes of education, the sensory elements at the beginning should never 
be accumulated to the point where they impede progress, and even in geometry 
after a certain stage artificial devices, algebra, and analysis should be allowed full 
sway. There can be no sensible objection to the introduction of any device, phy- 
sical or intellectual, which untrammels thought, provided it does not defeat its own 
purpose by requiring as much study and attention as the end itself. 

As to the beginning of instruction, there is no question that the sense-element 
should predominate and that proof should be relegated to second place. Even in 
algebra the inductive method, which is that of progress from particular to general 
cases, from specific types to general types, is the only method which beginners and 
even adolescent students can grasp: general demonstrations, however rigid they 
may be and however satisfactory to their inventor, leave no conviction whatever in 
the minds of young students, and most frequently serve only to confound their 
ideas. Only after familiarity with a province has been obtained is the mind in a 
position to grasp its general relations. 

And so the present authors have not hesitated | to appeal to the eye where the 
eye is the easiest instrument of research, and to appeal to the intellect where the 
steps were too complicated to be carried in the region of sense. Of the new fea- 
tures which they have incorporated in their work, perhaps the most elucidative and 
helpful has been their skilful use of the principle of continuity, which will be a 
boon and a delight to many students. It is the application of the principle of 
growth and evolution to the province of forms, and derives its power from the fact 
that no satisfaction is comparable to that of witnessing the becoming and genesis 
of the things with which our knowledge is concerned. In the organic world all 
growth and evolution, says Hegel, is withdrawn from observation: but it is the 
beauty and privilege of the intellectual world to have lifted itself to planes which 
are above the application of that apothegm. 

The publishers have done much to make the book serviceable. It might have 
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been an improvement had the figures generally been larger, and owing to the treat- 
ment having been broken up into books and sections, it would have been a great 
help to reference had the numbers of the books and sections been inserted in the 
inside corners of the pages. But so much has been done to aid the eye that it 
would be ungracious to carp at trifles. The numerical, biographical, etymological, 
and pronouncing tables, are an enhancement of the value of the work. 

x 

The same authors have also hazarded a new and unique venture in the way of 
a Higher Arithmetic! (Ginn & Co.: Boston) which they hope will be of service ‘‘ to 
progressive teachers in high-schools, academies, and normal schools." It is not a 
beginner's book, but is designed to supplement and to extend the lamentably defi- 
cient knowledge of the subject which the average student brings with him from the 
common schools. The writing and reading of numbers are discussed, the variants 
of the fundamental operations, not ordinarily given in the schools, are set forth, 
abridged methods of multiplication, approximations, checks, tests of divisibility, 
etc., are placed in the foreground. The greatest common divisor is more fully dis- 
cussed than in ordinary books, as are powers and roots. The metric system, longi- 
tude and time, mensuration, ratio, proportion, series, logarithms, and notably the 
subject of graphic arithmetic are amply treated. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to commercial arithmetic. We have here again to commend the excellent 
plan of incorporating important propositions and results in the exercises, to the 
utter eschewal of the nonsense that usually makes up the disciplinary portion of 
arithmetical books. The authors, in fact, have devoted special attention to this 
matter, and the applied problems all refer to the ordinary commercial and technical 
life of the day or to elementary questions from the physical and chemical labora- 
tory, and form thus, so to speak, in themselves a distinct body of knowledge. 

The problems in pure arithmetic have been intended to furnish training in 
mathematical analysis. Under this last heading exercises in the different systems 
of numeration might have been incorporated to advantage. Something might have 
been said about the elementary theory of continued fractions, and under the 
method of testing divisibility by 7 some helpful idea of the theory of remainders 
might have been given. So also in the arrangement of the work of approximations 
in multiplication we think the rule stated in Vol. XI., No. 11, of The Open Court, 
page 703, is simpler from its being purely mechanical. But it is not for us to sug- 
gest what material the work should contain, since the range of selection is indefi- 
nitely wide, and in the construction of a book of this kind such matters must be 
left to the judgment and experience of the authors and not to the crotchets of indi- 
vidual readers. 

* is * 

We have still to mention the 7utorial Trigonometry of Mr. William Briggs 
principal of the University Correspondence College, London, and Mr. G. H. 
Bryan, F. R. S., a book of the Tutorial Series above mentioned, and published by 
the Correspondence Press (London: W. B. Clive; New York: Hinds & Noble. 
Pages, 326. Price, $1.00). Little need be said of this work, which maintains the 
general excellence of the text-books of the Tutorial Series. The treatment is usu- 
ally full and complete ; inverse functions, trigonometric equations and elimination, 
trigonometric functions of a variable angle with graphic representations, limits of 
trigonometric functions, regular polygons and quadrilaterals, the circles of a trian- 
gle being treated, in addition to the usual matter of elementary trigonometries. 


1 Price, 80 cents. 
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The use of tables has received special consideration, the examples are numerous 
and are a logical development of the text. For one who wishes to have an exhaust- 
ive elementary treatise of trigonometry the book will be valuable. It can certainly 
be said not to contain too little. Indeed much of the matter might be profitably 
left for consideration until the higher mathematics were reached. It is essential 
generally in sound instruction that the elements should be as thoroughly and speed- 
ily dispatched as possible: for in the light of a higher knowledge they take a form 
which renders their minute elaborations more readily capable of assimilation. 
Tuomas J. McCormack. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ‘‘THE HISTORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF ISRAEL.’’ 


A reader of Zhe Open Court has proposed a number of questions on ‘‘ The 
History of the People of Israel” which Professor Cornill has answered one by one 
We publish the following condensed statement referring to this subject : 


On page 389 (Ofen Court, Vol. XI.) occurs the remark: The composer of 
the Book of Kings had before him the official annals of the ancient kings of Israel 
and Judah. The frequent reference in the Book of Kings for wanting matter to 
‘* the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel" or ‘‘ the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Judah” is probably supposed by uncritical readers to mean the 
Bible Book of Chronicles, as on the other hand the references in the latter book to 
‘*the book of the kings of Israel" or sometimes ‘‘the book of the kings of Israel 
and Judah"’ are supposed to be to the Biblical Book of Kings. 

Professor Cornill explains: ‘‘The chronicles of the kings of Israel, or of 
Judah, to which the author of the Biblical Book of Kings constantly refers cannot 
be the Biblical Book of Chronicles, since the latter comes at the earliest from the 
Persian period and is in any case much younger than the Book of Kings. How 
thus could it be possible for the Book of Kings to refer to the Book of Chronicles, 
and vice versa? For the evidence on the latter statement, and the probabilities 
regarding the actual ‘‘ chronicle of the kings of Judah" which constituted the au- 
thority of the writer of our Book of Kings, see Cornill's Zindeitung in das \alte 
Testament, pp. 108-128.” 

In the description of the Holy Land (p. 392, Ofen Court, Vol. XI.) occur the 
statements: ‘‘the land is almost entirely shut off from the world outside,” and at 
the bottom of the same page, “at the same time it is a bridge and highway of 
world-commerce without parallel.” How are these two statements to be recon- 
ciled? Professor Cornill’s answer is: ‘‘The characterisation is derived from no 
less an authority than the great geographer Karl Ritter. As an explanatory illus- 
tration the reader is referred to Switzerland and the Tyrol. By virtue of the passes 
through the Gotthard and St. Bernard, in the case of Switzerland, and of the 
Brenner Pass in the case of the Tyrol, these two lands constitute ‘a bridge for the 
commerce of the world without a parallel’ and were formerly the highways for the 
entire commerce between Italy and the North, while nevertheless both countries 
are shut off by themselves and secluded.” 

The characterisation of Tacitus’s description of Palestine as ‘‘ notoriously un- 
just" (beruchtigt) seems severe, and in reply Professor Cornill refers to the passage 
in Tacitus’s History, V., 2-9, ‘‘in which all the anti-Semitic slander of the world 
seems to be collected.” 
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Professor Cornill accepts Abraham as a real historical person, but rejects all 
the other patriarchs, saying, ‘‘ However plastic and distinct the individualities of 
Ishmael and Edom, Israel and Joseph may seem to us, they are all only personifi- 
cations and representations of the races or tribes whose names they bear.” ‘‘ Races 
never adopt the names of individuals, but the patronymic tribal ancestor is first 
and ever a composite, a personification of the people.” (Ofen Court, pp. 483-4, 
Vol. XI.) When asked on what ground he rejects Isaac, for instance, Professor 
Cornill explains that ‘‘ Isaac too is only a patronymic, and that the name is plainly 
a synonym of Israel (just as Jacob is used in parallelism to Israel), in the only two 
passages in which it occurs outside the Pentateuch. (Amos vii. 9, 16.)"" Moreover, 
Professor Cornill does not regard Isaac as an imposing personality, but on the con- 
trary strikingly subordinate and painted in dull colors; he is merely the son of his 
father and the father of his own children. 

The curious shifting of the names Gideon and Jerubbaal in Judges viii. 29 to 
ix. 1, led to some confusion, which is cleared up by the observation that Gideon 
and Jerubbaal are two names for one and the same person. He had taken into his 
harem, from purely political considerations as tribal king of Manasseh, a noble 
woman from the important Canaanite city of Schechem, and her son, with the help 
of his kinsmen of Schechem, set himself up as king after the death of his father. 
This story of Abimelech is especially well and reliably transmitted and is an his- 
torical genre-piece of first quality, 

The seeming conflict of characteristics in Saul (Ofen Court, Vol. XI. pp. 546- 
7), who is spoken of as having a noble and chivalrous nature, a strong and yet sen- 
sitive nature, but of whom Professor Cornill also says that his whole character has 
a rude and commonplace cast (sfiessbirgerlich), is explained on the ground that 
spiessbirgerlich is not of itself a reproach ; ‘‘the Sfiessbiéirger is thoroughly hon- 
est and honorable, an honest man in the fullest sense of the word, and generally an 
excellent fellow ; the application of the epithet only implies that Saul was entirely 
without genius. This is the tragic feature of the situation: It is no reproach to be 
without genius, but in Saul’s circumstances genius was needed.” 

It will be observed that Professor Cornill entirely ignores the Goliath episode, 
In reply to a request for his reasons, he states: ‘‘ The episode of Goliath is pure 
legend, inasmuch as the giant Goliath, according to the indisputable testimony of 
2 Samuel, xxi. 19, was killed in David's wars with the Philistines, and by the Beth- 
lehemite Elhanan."” The phrase ‘‘ the brother of,” preceding ‘‘ Goliath,” is not in 
the original. The corresponding passage 1 Chronicles, xx. 5, is corrupt. The 
writer of Chronicles, which is much later, or some copyist, misunderstood the word 
Beth-lehemite (lechemi) in 2 Samuel, xxi. 19, and brought out of it ‘‘ Lachmi” as 
the name of the person slain, which is not to be found in the source, and then to 
make this harmonise with the legend of David he inserted the words ‘‘ brother of” 
before Goliath. Older translators then adopted this phrase into the original pas- 
sage in 2 Samuel. 

In the first book of Samuel, as is well known, in the chapters from xviii. to 
xxvi., there are apparently two occasions on which Saul hurls a javelin at David 
while he is with him in his house, and two occasions on which David approaches 
Saul, while the latter is pursuing him, and leaves evidence that he might have 
taken Saul's life but spared it out of consideration for the royal office, and perhaps 
for the sake of Jonathan. Professor Cornill speaks of but one of the first incidents 
because there are two parallel accounts involved and rather clumsily woven to- 
gether. He entirely passes over the other incident, the duplication of which is to 
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be explained in the same way, not because he questions the verity of the incident, 
but because it is relatively insignificant; it may be an important testimonial for 
David's character, but has no particular influence upon the political development 
of the people of Israel. 

Our history (Open Court, Vol. XI., p. 659) after mentioning the accession to 
the throne of Israel of the usurper Pekah, adds: ‘‘In Jerusalem the crown had 
just been assumed by Ahaz, the grandson of Azariah," whereas 2 Kings, xvi. 1 says 
that this occurred in ‘‘ the seventeenth year of Pekah.' Moreover Professor Cor- 
nill entirely ignores King Jotham, to whom 2 Kings, xv. 32 gives a reign of sixteen 
years. Of this and the general confusion in the dates of these two chapters Pro- 
fessor Cornill says: ‘‘ The chronology of the period in Israelitish history from the 
accession of Jehu to the siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib is extremely uncertain. 
It is conceded and undeniable that the chronology of the Bible is inconsistent here 
and objectively incorrect. We are forced to depend here upon the chronology of 
the Assyrians which is at our disposal and which we have to use as a basis. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of the Assyrians it is beyond doubt that Jehu occupied the 
throne of Samaria in the year 842, wherefore the murder of Ahaziah had already 
taken place, while by Assyrian records Ahaz must have reigned in Jerusalem in 
735. Since Ahab of Israel was still ruling in 854, we must accept 842 as the first 
year of Jehu, and consequently of Athaliah also. Now the Bible reckons: Atha- 
liah 6 years, Joash 40, Amaziah 29, Azariah-Uzziah 52, and Jotham 16 years, that 
is all together 143 years, whereas according to Assyrian chronology there can have 
been but 107. Since therefore the Judean series must be shortened it will be sim- 
plest to either strike entirely from the list or reduce to a minimum the reign of Jo- 
tham, who according to the express declaration of 2 Kings, xv. 5, was regent for his 
leper father. But after all we must give up the attempt to entirely reconcile the 
‘*synchronisms " of the Book of Kings. 

The victory at Raphiah, referred to on page 662 (Ofen Court, Vol. XI.) of 
Sargon the Assyrian over the combined Egyptians and Canaanites, is not referred 
to by the Hebrew Scriptures, but it is attested by the Assyrian monuments of Sar- 
gon himself. Raphiah is the same place where in 217 occurred the famous battle 
between Ptolemy IV. and Antiochus III. 

In reply to a question regarding the seeming confusion in the account of the 
deeds of King Hezekiah, Professor Cornill says: ‘‘The only explanation that can 
be offered for the statement, 2 Kings, xviii. 8, that Hezekiah smote the Philistines 
even to Gaza, coming where it does, is that Hezekiah actually succeeded in regain- 
ing some parts of his country which Sennacherib had taken from him. It signifies 
nothing that this statement occurs in the Bible before the account of the invasion 
of Sennacherib, and since Isaiah as well as Sargon and Sennacherib, there seems 
to be no other way but to assume that 2 Kings, xviii. 8, belongs in fact after chap- 
ter xix., just as the last half of chapter xx. plainly belongs after chapter xviii., 
verse 8. 

The history of Israel states that Elijah (1 Kings, xviii. 21) was advocating the 
calves of Dan and Bethel. On the surface this seems quite contrary to the fact, 
and Elijah's address beginning with this verse is commonly quoted as an evidence 
for the purely monotheistic zeal of Elijah. Professor Cornill's statement and his 
reasons can be understood only in connexion with 1 Kings, xii. 28-33, and what 
follows up to the passage in question. He says: ‘‘ It is implied in 1 Kings, xviii. 
21, that Elijah advocated ‘the calves of Dan and Bethel'" (Ofen Court, p. 661, 
Vol. XI.). The ‘ calf-worship' was the official religious service of Israel's Jahveh 
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cult. (z Kings, xii. 28-33.) Nota word of criticism of this is reported to us on 
the part of Elijah. Consequently when he grows zealous for the national Israel- 
itish worship as against the Tyrian Baal, he is ‘advocating’ the calves of Dan and 
Bethel. It is not to be overlooked that these ‘calves’ were not idols in the techni- 
cal sense, but merely symbolical representations of Jahveh, the god of Israel ; 
Hosea was the first who regarded them as idols. 


ON THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


We have just received the following personal letter from a friend who holds 
high rank in connexion with the army, and in consideration of the present strained 
condition of public interest, and of the sound judgment which the letter conveys, 
we deem it no indiscretion to publish it: 


‘‘T have been so busy lately arranging personal and official affairs in case I have 
to take the field in the impending war with Spain, that I have had time to write noth- 
ing except my pressing letters. We are here now all in readiness for a move either to 
Chicamauga or Cuba if necessary, and only await the action of Congress which we 
will know in a few days, though I do not see how the war can be averted unless 
Spain will withdraw her troops from Cuba; and even then it seems to me that at 
least twenty thousand American soldiers must be sent there to preserve the peace 
of the island and enable the Cubans to establish an independent government with 
as little atrocity as possible. The Spaniards are a proud, passionate, half civilised 
people; they are guided by their impulses and instincts, and I do not believe are 
capable of self-government, and I believe a reign of terror would be established in 
the island after the Spanish troops withdraw, more terrible than occurred in Mex- 
ico after the capture of the city by the Americans—when the factions of Santa Anna 
and the other aspirants to supreme power vied with each other in assassinations 
and other Spanish methods of warfare. 

‘I deprecate a war with Spain more than I can tell you for I passed through 
our war of secession from 1861 till its close and know all of its horrors, but to bat- 
tle in Cuba not only against an armed Auman enemy, but against climate and pes- 
tilence, is still worse. 

‘*Our great General Sherman said, with the fullest knowledge of its meaning, 
‘War is hell.’ And if our poor young men had only seen some of the horrors of 
battle that Ae saw and / saw they would think long before they decided to risk those 
horrors and the horrors of yellow fever, cholera, small-pox, and other diseases a/- 
ways endemic, and always existing in a country misgoverned, half-fed, half-clad, 
ignorant of the most common laws of hygiene and with not even the rudimentary 
laws of sanitary police. 

‘* It seems to me to be a fearful risk for our country to take even upon the high- 
est humanitarian principles; and the question has often arisen in my mind whether 
‘the game will pay for the candle.’ What will be our guerdon or reward? Even 
granting that we make Cuba and Porto Rico free and independent republics. We 
will have avenged the foul assassination of the sailors of the Maine and established 
our country as the ruler of the Western Hemisphere; but we will have added to 
our pension list another ten millions of dollars; for I feel confident that though 
Spanish bullets will kill but few of our men, the deadly climate of those islands 
will result in the death or permanent disability of fifty per cent. of our troops that 
are sent there if we have to remain there during the rainy season... . 
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‘If it becomes mecessary for our people to have a scrap with the Dons, I should 
like to be in it, for my father and grandfather were soldiers. . . . 

‘tI hope you will pardon all of this Zersonal matter, for I feel that it is presum- 
ing, but you must excuse it on the ground that at a military post as large as this 
this subject is the one prevailing topic of conversation and thought. We are offic- 
ers of the army, and it is not only our Jrivilege but our duty to take part in the 
defence of the honor of our government wherever it is assailed." 


THE NEW LARGE PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PORTRAIT SERIES. 


A sufficient number of advance subscriptions have at last been guaranteed to 
encourage The Open Court Publishing Co. in proceeding with its plan of publish- 
ing a selected series of large-sized portraits of the world’s philosophers and of a 
supplementary list of representative psychologists. The first instalment of the por- 
traits, containing the names of Thomas Aquinas, Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spi- 
noza, Locke, Hume, Leibniz, Wolff, Kant, Schopenhauer, Spencer, etc., is now 
nearly ready, and it is hoped that their announcement will lead to immediate fur- 
ther support of the undertaking. No pains have been spared to procure good 
sources and the photogravure reproductions made by the Synnburg Co. of Chicago 
will be found to have attained the highest standard of excellence. The readers are 
referred to the Prospectus of the Series, which appears on the outside cover-page 
of Zhe Open Court, for full information regarding the enterprise. 


THE APRIL MONIST. 


Prof. Ferdinand Hiippe, the well-known Professor of Hygiene in the Univer- 
sity of Prague, contributes an interesting and important article to the April Monist 
on Zhe Causes of Infectious Diseases. Professor Hiippe is a bacteriologist of the 
modern school, but nevertheless opposes the main doctrines of Koch, Pasteur, and 
Virchow ; few will dissent from the reasonableness of the position he takes, which 
harmonises the facts of the new theories with the established principles of the old. 
Both physicians and laymen will be interested in Professor Hiippe's presentation 
of modern bacteriology. 

In the same number, the Italian criminologist, Prof. Cesare Lombroso seeks 
to establish his favorite theory of the degeneracy of genius by considering certain 
Regressive Phenomena in Evolution. Dr. Woods Hutchinson discourses elo- 
quently and with rare ability upon Zebens/ust, or the joy of life. A distinguished 
English writer, E. E. Constance Jones, discusses An Aspect of Attention. Prof. John 
Dewey of the University of Chicago treats of ethics in the light of evolution. And 
finally, the editor, Dr. Paul Carus, in a long article on 7he Unmateriality of Sou 
and God, seeks to lay a firm foundation for correct views of these momentous ques- 
tions. The number concludes with entertaining Literary Correspondence from Eu- 
rope, and the usual number of Book Reviews in the fields of science, philosophy, 
and religion. (Single numbers, 50 cents; annually, $2.00. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn St.) 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 
Les Croyances DE Demain. By M. Lucien Arréat. Felix Alcan, 108 Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, Paris. 1898. Pages, 176. Price, 2 fr. 50. 
The distinguished French writer and critic, M. Lucien Arréat, whose name is 
well known to the readers of 7he Ofen Court and Monist, has just published a no- 
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table booklet entitled ‘‘ The Beliefs of To-morrow,” in which he has devoted his wide 
historical and scientific knowledge and no little power of analysis to the solution of 
the great religious questions which are agitating humanity. M. Arréat has not set 
himself in this work the Herculean task of defining in precise terms the religion of 
the future, but has contented himself with merely adumbrating the probable course 
of religious development viewed as the logical outcome of the reigning disorgani- 
sation of civilised beliefs. ‘Though the sciences of sociology, biology, psychology, 
ethics, and the history of civilisation have been largely drawn upon, the author's 
exposition is yet simple and popular and would appeal to the reading public ‘at 
large with as much force as it does to thinkers. 

A great part of the author's inspiration has been drawn from the circum- 
stances attending the late Parliament of Religions in Chicago, and the views of 
both Zhe Open Court and The Monist have received flattering consideration. We 
selected from advance proof-sheets, and published in the February Open Court, a 
portion of one of the chapters which will have given our readers some conception 
of the direct and positive way in which M. Arréat has attacked these problems. 
The necessity of religion for regulating conduct in life, the author frankly admits. 
He shows what an infinitesimal part of the world’s population is really leading an 
irreligious life, and that even in the case of this minority but a few have obtained 
the genuinely scientific. state of mind and have stripped from their spiritual being 
all traces of the old sectarian life. In nearly all, the nucleus still remains. He 
points out the danger and vanity of radical negations. He sees in the partial degen- 
eracy of all classes of societies the results either of a lack of religious belief or of a 
revolt against the meagre intellectual and spiritual contents of existing religious be- 
liefs. Philosophical doubt, he says, has its grandeur, but it is the privilege of rare 
minds only. The average man cannot safely occupy it. New and disturbing forms 
of mysticism are arising, while amid all the conservatism and all the disintegration 
the leaders of the old religions, will neither see nor understand the reason for the 
persistence of their creeds or for their partial transformation. 

The fact is, the mass of men are still vainly groping after the solution of the 
same old problems. Their needs must be satisfied, but they must be satisfied by 
the knowledge of to-day, and not by the knowledge of centuries ago. In contrast 
to the conservatism of the people appears the wild temerity of reformers. Who 
will solve the perplexing situation? Who will re-formulate for us the truth that 
still exists in the old and which has found its literal and artistic incarnation in the 
hearts and in the civilisation of untold generations of people, and in addition clothe 
the results in the verified terms of modern science. There is an ideal in the world,— 
an actual, realisable ideal. The whole body of human knowledge and of human 
science, which is speedily being transformed, points unfailingly to it. 

It is to such problems as this that the author has sought to sketch tentative an- 
swers. He has cast his work into two parts: (1) the certitude which exists; (2) the 
conjectures which can be formed concerning their outcome. The first part em- 
braces seven chapters entitled: ‘‘The Religious Question” ; ‘‘ Mechanical Justice 
in Nature”; ‘‘ Moral Justice in Life”; ‘‘Man and Moral Evolution” ; ‘‘ Individ- 
ual Sanction”; ‘‘The Sanction of History”; and ‘‘Progress and the Human 
Ideal.” The second part is likewise divided into seven chapters: ‘‘The Cosmos” ; 
‘*The Soul"; ‘‘God"; ‘Religion and Science”; ‘‘The Religious Sentiment” ; 
‘*Education and Worship”; and finally ‘‘ Special Questions.” To all a Conclu- 
sion has been added, while the Introduction to the book, ‘‘ The Parliament of Reli- 
gions,” summarises the work and significance of the great Chicago Congress. 
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The questions mentioned have all been treated by M. Arréat with competency 
and penetration, and we can cordially recommend the little book to our readers 
and give them the assurance that they will derive great profit and edification from 
its perusal. T. J. McC, 


Miss Jane Addams, of the Hull House, Chicago, has published in 7he Jnterna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, April, 1898, an article entitled ‘‘ Ethical Survivals in 
Municipal Corruption.” We find here an extremely interesting and instructive 
analysis of the psychology of the inhabitants of poorer wards of large cities. They 
elect the ‘‘good" man, and their standard of goodness is very different from the 
inhabitants of the better-educated quarters. What of it, if an alderman is a 
boodler and is publicly known to sell franchises and contracts for a consideration 
in money, so long as he is good to the widow and the fatherless, so long as he as- 
sists a boy of a voter who got into trouble with the police, so long as he proves to 
have a ‘‘ pull” with the magistrates and can fix up matters with the State's attor- 
ney, so long as he distributes turkeys on Thanksgiving day among the poor, gives 
wedding presents, procures passes from the railroads for his constituents to visit 
friends, and has always an open purse for benefit entertainments, fairs, and other 
occasions. The idea prevails that he takes the money from the rich and dis- 
tributes it like another Robin Hood among the poor. He is not elected because 
he is corrupt, but rather in spite of it; and the truth is that his standard of moral- 
ity suits his constituents. He exemplifies to them their type of a good man. That 
after all the poor suffer more than the rich under his mismanagement is not ob- 
vious. When the water is foul the prosperous can buy bottled water from distant 
springs ; the poor are limited to the tainted city supply. When garbage contracts 
are not enforced the rich have the means to remove it themselves, while the poor 
are helplessly exposed to the foul atmosphere of their surroundings. But the worst 
view of these conditions consists in the lowering of standards; for what shall be- 
come of the upgrowing generation if they are told that a certain kind-hearted, good 
alderman owes his success in life to law-breaking. Miss Addams, living in her set- 
tlement among the poor, and knowing of these conditions from her own experience, 
has found it necessary to enter into politics, for politics touch the vital interests of 
all, and it will not do to shirk the responsibilities on election days. We are living 
in a democracy, which means that we are bound to move forward or to retrograde. 
No one can stand aside, for our feet stand on the same soil and our lungs breathe 
the same air. 


The publishers of 7he Open Court will be pleased to receive copies of the 
February number from readers who may have no special need for them, and will 
send in return any future or any current number of the magazine. 


The series of Professor Cornill on 7he History of the People of Israel con- 
cludes with the present number of The Open Court. We hope that all our readers 
have followed Professor Cornill's brilliant portrayal of the fortunes of the Jewish 
race with the interest which it has deserved. The series will soon be published in 
book form. 
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